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THE CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 

The special cut paper pattern designs, which have proved 
to be 80 popular a feature with our readers during the past 
year, have been resumed for the autumn season. 

These patterns, which are most carefully prepared by an 
expert cutter, are designed to bring within the reach of our 
readers, at a moderate cost, well-cut costumes of the latest and 
most select Paris designs. The patterns are made in one 
standard size only. An order coupon with prices and fur- 
ther details will be found on page 879. 








Ww E are not much used to think of China as a country 

where woman's influence is dominant, but the recent 
news of the abdication of the Chinese Emperor, and of the 
restoration of Li Hung-Chang to power, seems to mean 
that another figure-head has been removed, and that the 
will which for thirty-five years has been the strongest force 
in China has reasserted itself and holds sway again. It is 
a woman's will impersonated in the Dowager Empress Tsi 
An. The story of her career, as rehearsed the other day 
in the New York Sun, makes up in interest for all it may 
lack in edification. It seems that she was one of the 
wives of the Emperor Hienfung, who died in 1861, leaving 
a son six years old, and a will by which the imperial au- 
thority was to be lodged in a board of eight regents, mem- 
bers of the imperial family. The deceased Emperor's 
chief wife, Tsi Tshi, the mother of the child, brought him 
to Peking, and along with them came Tsi An. Both wid- 
ows were at that time young women. Almost immediate- 
ly, with the help of the deceased Emperor's brother, Prince 
Kung, they drove out the regents and established a new 
order, with Tsi Tshi for regent and Prince Kung for chief 
minister. In the course of four years Tsi An had managed 
to become associated in the regency with the real Dowager 
Empress. In 1865 the two women dismissed Prince Kung, 
just by way of showing that they could; but having taught 
him his place, they reinstated him. In 1872,ihe young 
Emperor being sixteen years old, the regents assigned 
him a wife, and presently summoned him to take charge 
of public business. When he failed, however, to give 
them satisfaction they removed him, his mother resumed 
the regency, and soon after the young Emperor and his 
wife suddenly died. Thereupon the two Empresses se- 
lected another infant of the imperial line, whom they pro- 
claimed Emperor under the name of Kwangsu. In 1881 
the senior Empress died unexpectedly, at the age of forty- 
five, leaving Tsi An sole regent, who after that bad things 
all her own way. In 1884 she dismissed Prince Kung, 
and took up with Prince Chung, the father of the infant 
Emperor, and with Li Hung-Chang. Prince Chung died 
suddenly in 1891, shortly afier another powerful states- 
man, the Marquis Tseng, who also died in his prime. In 
1889 the young Emperor was married, and the Dowager 
Empress apparently gave him the reins of power; but her 
integtion bas been to govern through bim. Where be has 
tried to assert bimself he has had a bard fight, and bis re- 
cent abdication seems to mean that the Empress and ber 
astute ally, Li Hung-Chang, have proved too strong for 
him. He favored liberal education in China, and a sub- 
stitution of scientific studies by European methods for 
the immemorial system of education according to the pre- 
cepts of Confucius. It remains to be seen whether his 
death will follow his abdication, Meanwhile, in any list 
of the powerful women of the world, the Empress Tsi An 
must take a high place. She is about sixty-four years old. 
Her influence like that of Li Hung-Chang in foreign af- 
fuirs is understood to be at present favorable to Russia. 


Tue newspapers have been giving an unusual amount 
of attention to the condition of affairs in Utah. The 
Presbytery of Utah declared at its meeting in August 
that polygamy is increasing aggin in the Mormon Church; 
that the Mormons are being urged to “live their reli- 
gion,” and that that in Mormondom means to marry more 
wives. The Presbytery declageg that since Utah became 
a State, in January, 1896, two thousand polygamous mar- 
riages have been made, and one thousand children have 
been born of them. Ht is averred, too, that the Mormon 
Church has re-entered politics, and governs the State ab- 
solutely in its own interest; that non-Mormon teachers 
are being driven out of the public schools; that jurics re- 
fuse to find indictments where polygamy is charged, 
and that Mormonism, carried by zealous missionaries, is 
spreading ominously in the adjoining States of Idaho, 
Nevada, and Colorado, and the territories of New Mexico 
and Arizona. These accusations have attracted attention 
everywhere, and have made a great stir in Utah, where 
the chiefs of the Mormon Church bave published denials 
of all charges. It is a subject worth stirring up. If 
what the Presbytery charges is true, it is time to take 
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measures in restraint of this spread of abominations. 
Now that Utah is a State, and politically under Mormon 
control, Mormonism will be harder to fight in it than ever. 
But the fight, if it is needed, will be worth making. ‘Such 
a thing as Mormonism, with its monstrous adjunct of 
polygamy, is not fit to live in the United States. 


Tue estate which Miss Jennie Flood has given to the 
University of California includes her father’s country 
place at-Menlo Park, with its five hundred acres of park 
lands beautifully laid out and planted, and an adjacent 
tract of 2400 acres more. On the estate is a magnificent 
house, splendidly furnished, adorned with many paintings 
and works of art, the whole valued at about a million 
dollars. Miss Flood stipulates that this house shall be 
maintained just as it is for fifty years. The estimated 
value of her gift is between two and three million dol- 
lars. The property at present produces little or no rev- 
enue, but some sfock in a water company, which Miss 
Flood has given to the university, will yield an annual 
income sufficient to take care of the estate, and as the 
land is turned to account it will gradually form a splen- 
did endowment for the university. The property lies 
not far from Palo Alto, and is much nearer the Stanford 
University than to Berkeley, the seat of the University of 
California, where another rich Californian, Mrs. Hearst, 
has interested herself in the construction, still in pros- 
pect, of a group of university buildings of extraordinary 
beauty. The diversion of great estates in California to 
educational uses, begun by Senator Stanford, James Lick, 
and others, and fostered and promoted by Mrs. Stanford, 
Mrs. Hearst, and now Miss Flood, is very notable and in- 
teresting, and must have a prodigious effect upon the 
future civilization of the Pacific States. Miss Flood has 
done well with her great house. Her father built it, 
doubtless, for bis amusement, and found his pleasure in 
its adornment. It has been rarely occupied of late, and 
Miss Flood could not have had much use for it, for it is 
hard to conceive how such a place could have been con- 
venient as a residence fora woman. In the hands of the 
University of California it will be maiutained as a me- 
morial, and may find public uses which may justify its 
existence. 


NEARLY every court in Europe is in mourning because 
of the death of the Queen of Denmark, who passed away 
on thé morning of September 29. Around her at the last 
were her husband, sons, and daughters, among whom 
were the Princess of Wales, the 
Dowager Empress of Russia, the 
King and Queen of Greece, the 
Crown-Prince and Crown-Princess 
of Denmark, and the Duke and 
Duchess of Cumberland. -This good 
Queen has been so sensible, mother- 
ly, and sincere a woman that the 
grief for her loss is as genuine as 
for that of any humble peasant 
mother whom death carries out of 
sight. The home life in the Royal 
House of Deumark has always been 
simple and beautiful, and the chil- 
dren who have gone forth to other 
high stations from that court have 
so acquitted themselves as to show 
what manner of woman had their earliest training in 
charge. Queen Louise was more than eighty years old. 
She died of the feebleness incident to her age, and had 
no particular disease. Few women have been more for- 
tunate than she in establishing their children in life, her 
daughters gracing the palaces of England and Russia, and 
her grandchildren being heirs to the proudest thrones 
of modern times. 





QUEEN OF DENMARK. 


Tue presentation by the Borough of Brooklyn of bronze 
medals to the officers and crew of the cruiser Brooklyn, 
one brilliant afternoon last week, was x most interesting 
occasion. Gathered in the spacious armory of the Tweu- 
ty-third Regiment on Bedford Avenue were throngs of 
Brooklyn citizens intent on showing their love and ad- 
miration for the men who stood behind the guns on that 
memorable 3d of July, in Santiago Bay, when Cervera’s 
ships went down before our triumphant fleet. Three 
thousand pupils of the public schools waved flags and sang 
patriotic anthems. Addresses were made by ex-Mayor 
Schieren, General Stewart L. Woodford, and Dr. St. Clair 
McKelway. A sword was presented to Captain Cook of 
the criiser Brooklyn, and on officers and men alike fair 
women proudly pinned the bronze medals inscribed to 
the men behind the guns. The whole affair reflected 
greaf\credit on the committee who had it in charge, and 
all Brooklyn was in holiday attire, crowds filling the 
streets, and the air -palsating»with good - fellowship. 
Among women prominent on the occasion were Mrs. 
Truman J. Backus, Mrs. George A.’Price, Mrs. J. Doug- 
las Adam, Miss May Schieren, and a number of others 
who fitly represent the beauty and fashion of the Borough 
of Brooklyn. 


Tue great Astoria Hotel in New York, opened less than 
a year ago, has become thoroughly a part of the town. 
The new Delmonico’s, farther up Fifth Avenue, has grown 
familiar too, and all persons who are interested in such 
places of entertainment know it inside and out, and, as a 
rule, approve it. The autumn novelty this year in the 
board and lodging line is the new Sherry’s, the huge 
eleven -story pleasure- house on Fifth Avenue at Forty- 
fourth Street, which is just now starting on its career. It 
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is only in part a pleasure-house, for besides a great ball- 
room and a lot of smaller ones, a great public restaurant 
and dozens of private ones, it bas many suites of apart- 
ments where quiet lives may doubtless be led by solvent 
fumilies or individuals who prefer to keep the madding 
crowd at a little distance. The outside of Sherry’s is 
familiar enough already to New-Yorkers. It is big, sub- 
stantial, and not especially notable one way or the other. 
The interior will attract many curious persons, who will 
see fine rooms, and many of them elaborately decorated 
and adorned, and who will compare them with other fine 
rooms that they have seen in Europe, or here in New York. 
This new structure with its furnishings is said to have 
cost three and a half millions. It offers new testimony to 
the confidence of New York capitalists both in the future 
of New York and in the growth and prosperity of the 
country of which New York is as yet the metropolis. It 
is not so much the people who actually live in New York 
who will support this huge new house of entertainment 
as the persons who come to New York. They it is who 
will hire its suites (or many of them), and eat and drink 
and pay in its restaurants. The actual New-Yorkers will 
help them, of course, for New York abounds nowadays in 
folks whose ideal of winter comfort is to live a push-the- 
button life in just such a place as this new Sberry’s. 


Tuovusanps of families are busy just now, especially in 
the great cities, in getting into new quarters. The news- 
papers are full of real-estate advertisements, the vans of 
the furniture-movers abound in the streets, and the semi- 
annual shifting from country to town, and from house to 
flat, or flat to house, is in active operation. It is a great- 
labor to move, and householders dread it as a costly and 
distressing evil. Nevertheless, it has its compensations. 
Grown persons like to play house almost as much as chil- 
dren do, and there is an undoubted pleasure in fitting 
one’s household goods into a new nest, and trying all the 
effects of old things in various new places. If there are 
new things to go into the new places, so much the better. 
The most fun of all is setting up housekeeping for the 
first time and gaining an independent home of one’s own. 
The delight of that far more than makes up for the trou- 
ble and weariness of it. 

Some years the majority of the fall changes are inspired 
by economy, and are changes from large houses to smaller 
ones, or from smal! houses to apartments. We have seen 
a deal of that in the last five years, but this year the gen- 
eral tendency is probably the other way, and the majority 
of movings are changes in quest of betterment. 


Many of our prominent bishops have for some years 
past been determined upon revising the Church canon in 
regard to marriage and divorce. At the Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church which opens in Washing 
ton on October 3 this special question will be an absorb. 
ing one. The scandals and notoricty which have grown 
out of the existing condition of affairs have rendered the 
necessity for some action imperative. The Roman Catholic 
Church is never agitated by this question, as it considers 
marriage a sacrament, and therefore its annulment by a 
decree of divorce an impossibility. In this country and 
in England, however, the marriage of the innocent party 
in a divorce has been sanctioned by the Episcopal Church, 
though not universally approved, but in neither country 
are the marriage laws of Church and State altogether in 
accord, In England, moreover, where Church and State 
are united, clergymen are often confronted by problems 
which do not exist among us. There allegiance is owed 
to two authorities, as it were, and marriages are permitted 
by the one which the other does not sanction. The State 
might permit a clergyman’s performing a marriage cere- 
mony, for instance, which the Church would not approve, 
and yet the English Church is part of the State. 

It is interesting to see that, at the convention, an effort 
will also be made to insert among the canons other new 
provisions in regard to marriage. Clandestine marriages 
are to be discussed, and the dutics incumbent upon the 
Church in admonishing the people from time to time 
against them. Nothing could be wiser. Quite apart 
from its telation to the Cliurch, the question of clandes- 
tine marflages is one of enormous importance in its rela- 
tion to society and the individual. They are always to 
be ‘discountenanced. The consequences are not easily 
measured by those who enter thoughtiessly into them. 
The young are apt to imagine that their unions are the 
concern of no one but themselves. ‘I am not marrying 
the whole town!” some thoughtless person exclaims, who 
has been offended by an undue ivterest in his affairs. 
**It is nobody’s business but my own.” And yet a mar- 
riage is the business of many others besides the contract- 
ing parties. The whole social fabric is built up upon 
the recognized union of man and woman, and for the 
protection of those family ties which grow out of it, 
Those who marry clandestinely sin, therefore, against the 
very conditions which were established for their protec- 
tion, and the higher the ascent in the social scale the 
greater the risk of this secrecy becomes. Indeed, one ex- 
cellent test ofone’s position in life lies in one’s ability to 
make a secret marriage without comment or consequence. 
So nearly do these marriage questions concern us all, that 
the interest in the discussion to be held at the convention 
will be both extended and intense. 


Tue interest felt by Americans in tracing their gen- 
ealogy seems to be greater than ever. A man in charge 
of a large Chicago jibrary says that the institution re- 
ceives hundreds of appeals for assistance in tracing 
genealogy. This statement is echoed by librarians al! 
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over the country. Of course the libraries pass over most 
of these appeals. The proper place to apply for such in- 
formation is to the keeper of the archives—by whatever 
title he may be known—in the State most likely to pos- 
sess the desired records. In the new part of the Massa- 
chusetis State House, on Beacon Hill, door after door is 
labelled ‘* Archives,” and a large force is kept constantly 
at work searching out genealogical records in answer to 
applications from all over the country. This desire to 
establish the line of one’s descent is commendable enough. 
It need not be an evidence of snobbishness or pharisaism. 
Family records are possessions whicli have not been right- 
ly estimated in America. They are a shrewd investment 
for future generations, if they do not prove of more im- 
mediate worth. As for overmuch pride of family, it is 
liable to the destruction which, according to the proverb, 
is the real issue of all pride. In a certain New Eng- 
lund village one of the natives built himself a fine house, 
in the gable of which he inserted a marble tablet bearing 
the family coat of arms. As he had anticipated, his 
neighbors were considerably awed by the display; but 
they were not long subdued. There was a great digging 
into musty chests, and an extensive international cor- 
respondence was inaugurated, with the result that most of 
the neighbors soon had their pedigrees established to a 
date even earlier than the one reached by the owner of the 
house with the tablet. And so it generally goes. When 
one’s family tree is placed on constant exhibition, it some- 
times withers for lack of shade. 


TiouUsEKEEPERS who have worried along through this 
trying summer may be interested in the following descrip- 
tion of summer housekeeping in Italy. It comes in a 
personal letter from a young American woman of limited 
means, who has nevertheless wandered from one end of 
Europe to the other; and even beyond, for she spent oue 
summer in Finland and Iceland. She says: 


**T have become a padrona with seven enormous keys, 
so heavy that I have to carry them in a basket. ~I am not 
only a padrona, I am also cook, art student, scribbler, and 
should be studying Italian. Also, it has been very hot— 
so hot that one felt as if there was little worth doing in 
this world, and one didn’t care ‘tuppence’ who did it. 
Did you ever keep house in hot weather, with no ice and 
no screen, and in a land where the insectivora abounded? 
We have the pestilence which hoppeth in darkness, and 
flies by the five hundred, and many, many mosquitoes, 
and harvest lice, and green and blue beetles, and Tepvens 
bugs that bite, and long-nosed gray beetles that plunge 
into the milk, and big grasshoppers that come zipping in 
through the windows, and a few centipedes, and rumors 
of scorpions, aud a mighty orchestra of cicadas that drone 
and buzz among the olive-trees under my window. 

** Every day brings some fresh discovery in the stinging 
and biting line. Fifteen minutes at a stretch of peacefu 
comfort has been impossible. With this wail finished, I 
will remark that the insect enemy is the worst thing about 
San Gim—short for San Gimignano. For my quarters, five 
rooms and a garden across the lane, I pay about $6 40 a 
month; and for my beloved Maria, my servant, who comes 
for an hour and a half every day, $160 a month. Weare 
delightfully behind the times here. Everything is done 
with hand labor; distaffs, ploughs, spinning-wheels. farm 
implements, are as they were in Virgil's time. I shall go 
to Venice for the winter—a queer winter resort, but I have 
a chance to rent a nice little apartment there for $6 a 
month.” 





OUR PARIS 
Lit a cK 


HIS is the week that I meant to spend in Holland, 

had not the decrees of chequered destiny willed other- 
wise, and now instead of wandering myself through the 
orange-decked capital of that dear and delicious country, 
I do nothing but get rapturous accounts of other people's 
wanderings, written on most extraordinary paper, crossed 
at the top by red and blue bars iu which is set the inevita- 
ble medallion of the attractive young Queen. She seems 
to be one of the characters of Europe, Wilhelmina of the 
Netherlands. One hears much of her in Paris,where she 
comes from time to time, and where she gets all her 
frocks; for this young sovereign, with the freshness of 
eighteen years and her air bien moderne, understands chif- 
fous. 

Some of the daintiest possible things were sent on for 
the coronation fétes. For her eighteenth birthday there 
was a gown of white satin embroidered with tiny Louis 
XVL. baskets with little gold handles, from which escaped 
delicate pink amd~blue flowers. The corsage was a charm- 
ing arrangement of drapery outlined by applications of 
lace, and attached at the left side by.a bunch of eglantine. 

For her entrance to Amsterdam the dress was of white 
silk trimmed with ruches of point d'esprit edged with 
chenille. For the ‘‘ intronisation,” as the Hollanders name 
it—it cannot be called a coronation, they say, as it is a civil 
ceremony, and there is no crowner—the gown was really 
magnificent, and built with the utmost thought and car 
Nobody knows how many — the embroidery made 
back and forth between Paris and Amsterdam in the valise 
consecrated to diplomatic chiffons, for the young Queen 
loved too well-her own country not to wear on her en 
thronement day a toilette of which some part was made 
in her dear Netherlands. The embroidery formed on the 
front of the skirt a large band in circles; which continued 
around the entire length of the long court train. Every- 
where it sciutillated with rhinestones. The corsage was a 
cuirasse embroidered with gold, with revers of cloth of gold 
ennied by a haze of fine pleatings of white mousseline 

e soie. 














For the same great day was sent from Paris for Queen 
Emma a dress of velvet gris pervenche, that pretty gray 
that is sometimes called pigeon’s breast, with all sorts of 
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pe lights in it. The skirt was trimmed with embroidery 
jour, bordered with silver and pearls. The corsage was 
entirely of embroidery, and trimmed with applications of 
lace combined with the velvet. For the solemn entrance 
into Amsterdam the Dowager Queen’s gown was of gra 
satin embroidered with silver, the corsage trimmed wit 
the same embroidery and mousseline de soje. A little gra 
mantle also went with this, entirely covered with embroid- 


ery. 

} must not forget to mention one or two Paris ball dresses 
also sent for the young Queen. One was of pale blue satin 
veiled with English point. On the train were bunches of 
pale blue feathers caught by bands of blue tulle. Another 
was of white satin embroidered with silver poppies, and 
trimmed with ruches of tulle and knots of white roses and 
pink apple blossoms. 

The little Queen, if one hears correctly, is likely to have 
more pleasure with her ball gowns than with her partners. 
Livery body who is allowed to dance with her is so old, she 
is said to have remarked confidentially to some one not 
long ago, It is to be hoped that now she is on the throne 
she will be allowed to use the royal prerogative and choose 
her own partners, like lier cousin of Waldeck-Pyrmont, 
who made her début at The Hague, and was radiantly 
happy in always being able to pick out the best danccrs 
in the room to dance with her. 


A little story connected with Queen Wilhelmina’s last 
visit to Paris a few months ago touched me. She and her 
mother were making the rounds of the museums and pic- 
ture-galleries, and remy | them they came to a certain mu- 
‘eum where the upper floor forms a private h6tel, that ix 
oceupied by the director and his family, in which are two 
grown sons, one of whom is a painter, It so happened 
that on the day of the Queen's visit he had posing for him 
n model of precisely Queen Wilhelmina’s age, a little 
Trilby of the unregenerate sort. He told her that a Queen 
was in the court.yard, and she rushed eagerly to the win- 
dow. A Queen to her meant pomp, state, chic, a majestic 
presence—it would be difficult to define what the word 
queen did not mean in the imagination of a Paris model 
of her years. There was nothing in the court but the 
simplest of young girls, accompanied by the simplest of 
mothers, dressed in plain travelling suits, without a jewel, 
und without a vestige of what, to the Parisian, would sug- 
gest even style. ‘The little model went back to her pose 
pensively. ‘‘ You are disappointed?” said the painter. 
‘**Bhe doesn’t look much like a Queen, does she?” ‘‘ Cd 
ne fait rien,” said the girl, decisively. ‘‘ Hille doit étre 
honnéte!” That seems to me one of the most pathetic 
answers on record. The fresh purity of the young Queen, 
the atmosphere surrounding a life shielded, protected, ap- 
pealed so strongly to that waif of the Paris ateliers, who 
had probably never had a chance, that state and pomp 
disappeared in the balance. What did they matter? She 
must be good! The thoughts of the Paris model are 
sometimes long thoughts, and he who fancied he had 
divined them might sometimes find he had gone astray. 


Nothing has given me-more pleasure of late than the 
turn in the tone of most of the French papers towards 
Madame Dreyfus. I never quite underst why Amer- 
ica took such pronounced sides for her husband's inno- 
cence. One may have predilections—personally I cannot 
help but feeling that he is innocent—but it is as difficult 
to have convictions as it would be from this side of the 
water to express a judicious opinion on where to lay the 
responsibility for the treatment of our soldiers. Madame 
Dreyfus, however, setting aside the justice or not of her 
cause, is certainly one of the remarkable women of the 
day. I saw one of her friends, a fine Protestant French 
woman, in the Scheurer-Kestner set, almost immediately 
after the discouraging farce of the Esterhazy trial. *‘I 
pa eg Madame Dreyfus is perfectly crushed,” I said. 
* Not at all. She is positively illuminated by her faith 
in her husband, and her belief that justice will triumph in 
the end, and knows no weakness. And then she lives for 
her children. Their lives are not to be blighted, she has 
made up her mind.” 

A few days ago my friend told me of a visit she had 
just made to the charming place on the banks of the Scine 
in which Madame Dreyfus secludes herself. It is almost 
under the shadow of that Mont Valérien from whose cell 
came almost the first ray of hope that Madame Dreyfus 
has known for years —an old-fashioned country house 
covered with vines, with a green lawn flooded with sun- 
shine sloping to the water’s edge. Among the flowers 
played a little girl in a sprigged muslin dress—Jeanetie. 
her father’s favorite. ‘‘ How he will find her changed!” 
said the mother, drawing her to her. The library table 
wus covered with letters and telegrams ‘‘ from all over the 
world,” said Madame Dreyfus. Lieutenant-Colone! Hen- 
ry’s suicide is still a mystery to her. ‘“‘ Who knows what is 
at the bottom of it all?” she added. And who does? Let 
us hope that the French conscience—for the French have 
a conscience—is so aroused that before the dawning of 
another year light will have cleared everything. 


Speaking of light reminds me of some lovely Monets 
that we saw not long ago, in which we felt that we had 
discovered the secret of his extraordinary illuminating 
power. If he illuminates, it is because he bas taken to 
himself the processes of the sun itself. It is by a thou. 
sand little shocks of color against color that the sunlight 
gains its brilliancy. Monet's canvases seen close at hand 
are thick dabs of contrasting tones put on so as to meet 
the eye with a shock. The white sail that from the dis- 
tance skims so lightly on a dancing blue sea, seen close to, 
is simply one thick dab of yellow paint, while the blue is 
a dozen colors spattered on apparently one over the other. 
I look at the bright yellow acacia in front of my win- 
dow on this sunny day. How it pales the blue sky, and 
turns it into a tender violet! 


The Paris theatres are beginning to reopen, or to talk 
of reopening, which is pretty much the same thing. The 
Vaudeville and the Gymnase, both under the management 
of M. Porel, are the first to announce their programme, 
and the chief attraction of their coming season will be a 
play by Clémenceau. Another artistic event of this year 
will be a new opera by Suint-Saéns, called ‘* Déjanvie,” 
a sort of half - modern, half-antique Greek thing, [ am 
told, with Greek gammes. Choir in unison, like the 
Greek choruses, but with a simple and popular style. 
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WOMEN AND MEN. 
BUYING AMBASSADORSHIPS. 


'. is an easy thing, apparently, as large fortunes grow 
more abundant among us, to convince one’s self that 
wealth can buy anything—that it can, for instance, make 
& man a gentleman, an agreeable compzanion, a suitable 
person for a foreign ambassndor. Asa matter of fact, it 
can do none of these things, not even the last. It can no 
doubt secure for its children, in a generation or two, 
greater advantages in all these directions; it can give 
them better opportunities of training, of companionship, 
of prominence; but that is all. In all large American 
cities there are very rich men who cannot get into what 
is called society for the want of these things. When, in 
spite of this want, such men are sent on foreign embassics, 
the defect becomes more plain, because in such positions 
the outward training counts for more, and the mere wealth 
for less. A former American minister to a European 
court had a habit when visitors knocked at his residence 
of putting his head out of the window—he being in his 
shirt sleeves—and requesting them to ‘‘stick their cards 
under the door.” Not much was expected of an Ameri- 
can in Europe in those days, and probably much less was 
expected after such a reception than before it. Whether 
this worthy citizen was rich or poor, I know not. He 
may very possibly have been rich. I knew a man who, 
in the old days of ship-building, had grown rich in that 
pursuit, and bad built a fine house; but admitted frankly, 
a year afterwards, that be did not really enjoy it, and 
would much prefer to wash at the pump as in his early 
days. He would very possibly, even at a foreign court, 
have had visiting-cards stuck under his door; or perhaps 
deposited in the pump-trough. 


It is just now in connection with foreign ambassador- 
ships that we hear most of the essential importance of 
wealth, That this requisite is not made an essential by 
the President of the United States we know, since he is 
said to have offered the position of ambassador to England 
to several persons who do not possess Wealth; yet the 

pular assumption seems to be that it is indispensable. 

he objection to this theory seems to be, first of all, that 
it is false. The late Mrs. M. D. Conway, whose delight- 
ful hospitality was familiar for many years to Americans 
visiting Losdon, and whose acquaintance included a very 
wide range, used to say that she wished her husband 
could be appointed American minister for at least one 
season—that she might prove it possible for him to dis- 
charge every requisite social obligation and yet live on his 
salary. She was one of the most admirable of women, 
thoroughly capable and practical, and if she said that 
she could do it, she would have accomplished it. She 
knew, moreover, the people with whom she was dealing ; 
that whatever else they were, they had abundant common- 
sense, and could recognize the qualities of a man. Mr. 
Lowell, Mr. Phelps, Mr. Bayard, were all yr ong in Eng- 
land for real qualities. As a matter of fact, I believe 
neither was rich; but whether it was so or not, what was 
valued was the personality. The same was true, I sup- 
pose, of Mr. Hay. Those Americans who heard him men- 
tioned in London during the Queen’s jubilee—and their 
number was lurge—rarely heard him mentioned for his 
style of ‘entertaining "—liberal though that doubtless 
was—but almost always for his tact, and for the neatness 
and brevity of his public addresses. No doubt the oppor- 
tunity to exercise a costly oy emp is an advantage to 
a man in public life, where he does it with grace and cour- 
tesy; but it is everywhere a secondary matier, so long as 
a man has other qualities. This is true in London; it is 
even true in Washington. Under the Hayes administra- 
tion, for instance, where many ‘‘receivid” in an affluent 
way at the seat of government, it was generally agreed 
that nowhere could be found such good company as un- 
der the comparatively modest roof of Carl Schurz. 


If this is true, even in America, it is far more true in 
England—partly because mere wealth and luxury are 
more of a drug there, and produce less sensation, but 
more because people are less ashamed of economy. The 

resent writer, on remarking to a somewhat prominent 

nglishman that the appliances of travelling were more 
luxurious here than in England, was met at once by the 
question, ‘‘ But what the d—1 does a man want of luxury 
in travelling?” Just as comfort, not luxury, is there the 
standard of what is desirable in travelling, so what is 
asked in private is not that a man should be lavish, but 
that he should live within his means. There are of 
course a few essentials. After Charles Sumuner's first 
visit to England, in 1840, Abraham Hayward said of him 
in the Quarterly Review (December, 1840), that his im- 
mense social success gave ‘‘a decisive proof tnat an 
American gentleman, without official rank or widespread 
reputation, by mere dint of courtesy, candor, an en- 
tire absence of pretension, an appreciating spirit, and 
a cultivated mind, may be received on a perfect footing 
of equality in the best English circles—social, politicn|, 
intellectual; which, be it observed, are hopelessly inacces- 
sible to the itinerant nofe-taker, who never gets beyond 
the show-houses.” This is as true now as it was then; 
and if in addition the American possesses official rank, or 
even a modicum of previous reputation, a little more or 
less money is not an essential, provided he lives according 
to his means. To seem what he is not, to undertake what 
he cannot carry through, that is the unpardonable sin. 
Next to that, perhaps, is to cringe, to toady, to pull wires 
for merely personal ends. Those who do this may out- 
wardly succeed, but the reproach always follows them. 


In the new and more important ties which we are likely 
to form heuceforward wiih the nations of the carth, let 
it be understood that we are not primarily to put forward 
our wealth—our reputation for which is quite sufficiently 
established—but rather the qualitics not yet so fully re- 
cognized—character, courtesy, dignity, self-control. No- 
body cares whether our naval heroes are rich or poor; 
why should we care whether our diplomatic representa- 
tives are the one or the other? ‘‘ This whole matter of 
the money consideration,” wrote an American statesman 
to me once, “is belittling and snobbish. I have never 
seen why a man should not go to England, or anywhere 
else, and live candidly within his means—in two rooms, 
if need be. There is altogether too much encouragement 
of the notion that there are some places which only a rich 
man can fill.” Taomss WEentTwortn Hicernson. 
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THE COMING GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 


peer Aer tone for the Women's Golf Champion 
ship Tournament, which is to begin on Tuesday, 
October 11, are almost completed. The Ardsley Golf Club, 
proud of the honor conferred upon it by choosing it as 
the ground of this year’s championship contest, has been 
sparing no effort to put its house and links in the best 
condition to welcome guests. That even its ample re- 
sources will be well taxed seems certain, for it is alto 
gether probable that the number of entries in this season’s 
tournament will be much larger than that of 1897 or of 
any previous year. The chief reason for this is the near 
ness of Ardsicy to New York city, and to the many large 
golf clubs in this neighborhood. The tournament at Man 
chester, Massachusetts, last summer was held at a place 
convenient only to Boston and its immediate neighbor 
hood, which of course does not maintain nearly so many 
golf organizations as the country surrounding the metrop 
olis. ‘Phen, again, New York is much more easily and 
directly reached from the South and West than is any New 
England city, and those parts of the country ought to be 
considered now in fixing the ground for any general tour 
nament. It is hoped and expected that several of the 
best women players from Chicago and Philadelphia will 
compete at Ardsley, and that the gathering of golfers will 
be more representative than it has ever been before of the 
prominent golf clubs of widely separated parts of the 
United States 


From the Morris County Golf Club, which has always 
sent a fair representation, it is expected that Mrs. William 
Shippen, Mrs. W. Fellowes Morgan, Miss Helen Shelton, 
Miss Alice Day, and Miss C. N. Willis will be present. 
Mrs. Shippen is the best player of the group, and her 
many victories in club contests at Morristown are well 
known. She played in the tournament at Manchester last 
summer, but failed to win a high place there—partly 
through unfamiliarity with the course, and partly because, 
owing toa severe cold, she was not in her best form. 
Mrs. Morgan and Miss Shelton are also players of much 
ability. From Philadelphia will probably come Miss 
Frances E. Griscom, Miss EB. Cassatt, Miss Underliill, and 
Miss Starr. Of these Miss Griscom is the leader, and is 
an especially clever and graceful player. She was fourth 
last year in the championship, and has been in good form 
this season. At Morristown, a few weeks age, she and 
Mr. Percy Pyne established a new mixed foursome record 
for the course by covering it in 102 strokes. Mrs. H. C. 
Chatfield-Taylor and Miss Margaret Abbott are those 
mentioned as likely to come from Chicago. Mrs.Chatfield 
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Taylor has just won a brilliant vie- 
tory in a Wwurnament at Chicago, 
and has proved her right to the 
title of the champion woman player 
of the West. It will be interesting 
to see her meet the best players 
here, and in that way to be able te 
draw conclusions upon the compar- 
ative golfing ability of the West and 
East. It should be mentioned, 
however, in referring to Mrs. Chat 
field-Taylor’s recent triumph, that 
she defeated her rival in the final 
round, Miss J. Anna Carpenter, by 
only one stroke in a twenty-hole 
match! The twoare thus very close 
together in skill, and we should like 
to see Miss Carpenter at Ardsley 
with Mrs. Chatfield-Taylor. 

The Shinnecock Hills Golf Club, 
which, thanks to Mrs. Charles 8. 
Brown in 1895 and to Miss Beatrix 
Hoyt in 1896 and 1897, has never 
let the women’s championship pass 
into the hands of any other organ- 
ization, will probably have a con- 
siderable delegation of players. 
Miss Hoyt, the champion, who 
proved herself to be in tip-top form 
this summer by winning the large 
open tournament at Shinnecock, 
will compete, of course; and with 
her will probably come Miss F. 
Ethel Wickham, Miss Barney, Mrs. 
C_8. Brown, and Miss Marie Harri 
son. ‘The number from this clab 
will, I think, be even larger than 
this, but it is not certain at present. 
Among the other players expected 
from various clubs are Mrs. John 
Jacob Astor and Miss Maud Wet 
more from Newport; Miss Alice 
Strong, Seabright; Miss Lucy Her- 
rin, Cincinnati; Mrs. E. A. Manice, 
Pittsfield; and Mrs. F. 8. Tailer, 
Tuxedo 

The foregoing list has, it will be 
observed, omitted any reference to 
the Ardsley women themselves- 
the hostesses. It is probable that 
these home players will enter in 
large numbers, feeling that though 
in actual ability they may not equal 
some of their visitors, they have an 
immense advantage in being upon 
familiar ground. There are many 
tricky spots in the Ardsley course, 
and it is worth several strokes to a 
player to have learned by long ex- 
perience how best to manage them. 
Among the best Ardsley golfers 
who will doubtless play are Miss 
Lillian Brooks, Miss C. 8. Eidlitz, 
Miss Eunice Terry, Mrs. A. De Witt 
Cochrane, Mrs. E. K. Beddall, Mrs. 
M. M. Van Buren, Mrs. F. Bull, Mrs. 
Eldridge, Mrs. Keech, Miss Parrish, 
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Miss Kittredge, Mrs. J. F. Terry, Jr., Miss Thompson, 
and Miss Archbold. 


The course at Ardsley is, beyond question, an unusually 
difficult one. Its frequent ravines and chasms make long 
carries a necessity, and there is scarcely a spot in all 
the eighteen boles where one may play poorly and ex 
pect her lack-of skill to go unpunished. With a severe 
eye to the common faults of driving, playing through 
the green, and approaching, the obstacles have been 
so arranged as to require careful consideration on_ the 
player’s -part before making any shot. -During the last 
summer the course has been much changed and Jength- 
ened, so that it now measures 5156 yards, or nearly three 
miles. In driving for the 
first hole, the Ravine, 225 

ards, there isa little hol- 
ow to be crossed which 
is rather deceptive, being 
farther from the tee than 
it appears at first sight. 
The second or River hole, 
225 yards, has its tee al- 
most on the edge of a deep 
and wide chasm, to clear 
which requires a strong 
drive. Ifthe ball lands in 
the bottom of the ravine, 
as it is to be feared many 
balls will, it is better, un- 
less the lie is especially 
favorable, to give it up, 
tee another ball, and lose 
one stroke—that is, ‘‘ play 
three,” and trust to clear- 
ing the ravine the next 
time. The third hole, the 
Grove, 290 ‘yards, has a 
stiff bunker in the way of 
the tee stroke. The fourth, 





the Chasm, 122 yards, is ‘ 
short, but in character is FRONT VIEW OF CLOTH 
almost precisely like the AND VELVET GOWN. 


second, being situated on 

the farther side of an even more formidable ravine. The 
same advice about teeing another ball after failing to clear 
the gulf on the firstappliesheré too. Straight play is need- 
ed on approaching the fifth or Crag hole, 395 yards, for the 
line runs between trees on one side and tall graés on the 
other. Then the crag, which gives its name to the hole, 
rises like a wall near the green, and must be guarded 
against. The sixth hole, the Alps, 300 yards, is situated 
among little bills, several of which must be crossed to 
reach the green. A bunker also blocks the way. A basin 
about 90 yards across must be bridged to reach the seventh 
or Crater hole, 215 yards in length. Once over this hollow, 
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the player cam get a full iron stroke for the yeeag poe 
Bunker Hill, the eighth hole, true to its name, is a stiff battle 
all the way. It is long, 370 yards, chiefly up hill, and has 
old roads and a ditch—or “burn,” as the Scotch keeper calls 
it—to becrossed. A poor drive for the ninth, the Quarry,317 
yards, will land the ball in the burn, and if the stroke is 
** pulled,” there stands the quarry as a punishment on the 
left. 

The tenth hole, South Mountain, at.285 yards, and the 
eleventh, the Valley, 245 yards, are contrasted to each 
other. In the former the play is all up hill, and in the 
latter it is down again. Roads have to be crossed in ap- 

roaching both. A sheet of water about 100 feet across 
fies in the way of the next hole, the Pond, 140 yards. 
Hundreds of balls have already been lost in this little ba- 
sin, and it is not unlikely that a few more will be dropped 
in next week. North Mountain, the thirteenth hole, 237 

ards, is all up hill again. The line for the fourteenth 
hole. the Rocks, 235 yards, is stony enough to deserve its 
title, and a ball must be cleverly played in order not to 
strike the bowlders on each side. The fifteenth and six- 
teenth holes, the Orchard, 355 yards, and the Lane, 375 
yards, are both long, and have turnpike roads and ditches 
in their course. The seventeenth, the Turnpike, 350 yards, 
has, besides the roads, a hard bunker near the tee. The 
eighteenth hole, Home, 475 yards, is the longest of the 
course, and the line of play for it is remarkably.straight 
and narrow. The latter part of the way is between groves 
of trees, which are excellent traps for a carelessly sent 
ball. Ape.ia K. BRAINERD. 


THE GUEST-CHAMBER. 
k gy room cannot be too thoughtfully appointed. It 
is the only room that the guest can call his or her 
own. And as no gentle person will ever take the free- 
dom in the home of another that he would take in his 
own, this room should be perfect in every requisite. 

A young lady described a late visit somewhat after the 
following manner: 

** Mrs. R—— welcomed me most cordially, and when 
she showed me my room I could but exclaim at its beauty. 
It seemed a dream of loveliness. Everything was in vio- 
let and primrose, even to the canopied bed and bureau, 
And ona table near the window was a huge bunch of 
violets. 

“Mrs. R—— said, on leaving me: ‘Guests have been 
invited to meet you this evening. We dine at seven. 
But come down whenever you will—any time after six 
I shall be in the library.’ 

** When she had closed the door T took off my hat, and 
was delighted to find a large closet in which to place my 
things. 

* Feeling somewhat tired after dusty hours of travel, 
and as two hours were at my disposal, I thought I would 
bathe and then take a nap. But what was my dismay to 
find that no provision for bathing had been made! Think- 
ing a dressing-room must connect, I tried the only other 
door, and discovered that it was locked. As there seemed 
to be no bell, after some consideration I cautiously opened 
the door, and directly across the hall was the regular bath- 
room. Hastily getting my things together, I furtively 
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crossed the hall, entered the bath-room, and locked the 
door, It was fortunate I took this precaution, for the 
door was tried three times. 

*‘ Later, while dressing for dinner, I learned I had neg- 
lected to bring my hand-mirror. Imagine my dismay when 
none could be found on either bureau or dressing-table! 
You know what fluffy unruly hair I have, and that it al- 
Ways requires the most careful adjustment. Besides, my 
gown had a bow on the back that must be fastened in a 
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certain way, else my costume was ruined. 
And I was certain that, after the usual 
manner of inanimate things, this bow was 
sure tobe wrong. But it was nearly seven, 
and though I knew I looked like a fright, 
I had to go down. 

‘* Mrs. R—— was fortunately alone,and, 
in. my anxiety for my appearance, I ex- 
claimed: * Will you please see if this bow 
is all right? I could not find a hand-mir- 
ror anywhere.’ 

“*Couldn’t find one, my dear? That is 
strange’; but turning me around and 
smoothing down my gown, she assured 
me. it was perfect, and then added: ‘ You 
found the bath-room, of course. It is just 
opposite your room.’” 

These details are not unique. Many an 


otherwise charming visit is marred by lit-. 


tle inconveniences. 

The most satisfactory way to furnish a 
guest-chamber is to provide for your 
friend what you would like your friend 
to provide for you. Make the room as 
beautiful as your means and taste will al- 
low. Appeal to the eye in every possible 
way, but do not sacrifice comfort. 

Remember this is your visitor's loun- 
ging-place; it is his one sanctum while 
under your roof. Therefore have not 
only the comfortable bed, but a comfort- 
able chair, and couch with its afghan and 
pillows. Have a well-shaded drop-light or 
a clear-burning lamp, and a varied assort- 
ment of books and magazines. 

Surround your visitor with all the cozi- 
ness of home; let him not find anything 
lacking. On a convenient table or desk 
have plenty of pens, ink, and paper. The 
desk in your library is of course at his 
disposal, but do not confine him to it; give 
him the broader opportunity of writing 
when he will in his own room. 

The properly equipped visitor will have 





















every particular. On the 


found a welcome addition. 


huckaback and damask. 


A pretty work-basket should be fitted up with 
the small essentials for mending; also havea 
card of shoe-buttons and thread. To these con- 
veniences should be added a whisk - broom, 
clothes and hat brushes, a distinct calendar, and 


plenty of matches. 


Flowers are not among the necessities of a 
guest-chamber, but may rather be numbered 
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no need of the small toilet requisites. 
Butas there are unprovided, thought- 
less, or chance visitors, the guest- 
chamber must be in readiness in 
bureau 
should be found a manicure set, brush 
and comb, a good supply of black 
and white pins of different lengths; 
also safety-pins and hair-pins, pow- 
der-puff, button-hook. and shoe-horn; 
and a pot of cold cream would be 


A bath-room, when possible, should 
be put at the exclusive disposal of a 
guest ; but, failing this, complete. bath- 
ing facilities should be provided. 
sure that the soap is fresh and of good 
quality. Have an abundance of tow- 
els; the Turkish bath as well as both 
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among its pleasant additions. They breathe a welcome and cheer, 
and should you know the visitor’s favorite, you may in this way pay 
a delicate compliment. 

A visit is rarely forgotten. Therefore a hostess should see that the 
memory shall be pleasant. No matter how gracious the hospitality, 
how charming the amusements, how delightful the company, the visit 
is a failure if the guest-chamber is not perfect in all its appointments. 
Where there are cliildren in the family, a little care should be taken 
that they do not intrude unasked upon the occupant of the spare 
chamber. It is of course easy to observe that well-bred children will 
not think of doing such a thing, yet there are instances where the 
small people taking a fancy to a pleasant guest invade her apartment 
at their pleasure. They should enter the guest-chamber and visit 
there only on the guest’s express invitation. 

A man’s needs in the way of personal toilette articles are some- 
what less numerous than those of a woman; but even a man away 
from home, and the helpful fingers of wife, sister, or mother, may be 
glad of a needle and thread to fasten a loose button. The essence of 
the perfectly equipped guest-chamber is in preparatory thought and 
the exercise of unselfish consideration for others. 

Emma J. Gray. 
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AUTUMN MILLINERY. 


Sb shops look exceedingly gay this autumn with 
the millinery displayed. There is always a tendency 
in the first hats that are ‘exhibited to garish coloring, and 
this year not only are the hats intended for autumn wear 
very gay and conspicuous, but those intended for winter 
also partake of the brilliant effect. There are many 
strange combinations of coloring, and on some of the new 
hats there are strange mixtures in the different shades of 
one color. Then there are the all blue, all red, all brown, 
etc., without even a note of difference to give any relief. 
There are also a number of very smart all-black hats, 
made in the new rough beavers, the fancy chenille braids, 
and the velvets. These are to be seen in a number of dif- 
ferent shapes. The cockade hat has come in again as 
well as the cavalier, while the stiff English turban and 
also the picture-hat must needs be included among the 
new sty les 
Bonnets with strings will be worn by older women, and 
the bonnets themselves will be larger in size than they 
were lust year. Younger women are to have smart little 
toques in jet, felt, or velvet. The soft velvet turbans and 
toques will be worn more during the autumn than any 
other style of hat, and it is considered very smart with an 
all-black gown to have a hat of some bright color. Black 
hats with a touch of white or yellow are worn with very 
smart reception gowns. The styles are decidedly marked 
as to shape, and are not to be rashly bought. To choose 
a becoming hat this year will involve some expenditure of 
time 


WALKING HATS AND TURBANS. 


One fashion that-is firmly established is that women 
should wear in the morning, and sometimes in the af- 
ternoon, with the 

7 plain tailor gown, 
a severe style of 

, hat. The English 
walking hat bas 
been fashionable 
for an unprecedent- 

| edly long time, and 
has been worn both 

| winter and summer 
made of straw, felt, 
velvet, and, for 
summer, all sorts of 

thin materials over 

a skeleton frame. 

As it has been worn 

so long it cannot 
well be classed with 

the new fashions; 
but at all the open- 

_o. ings last week it 
S) was to be seen 
changed in many 
respects—the trim- 





ming differently 
arranged, lower in 
Wf effect than last 


year but with high- 
er crown, and made in a braided chenille felt. It is uot 
going to be fashionable to have the crown and brim of 
these hats of different material this year, and many of 
them are made entirely of velvet, with the puffed brim 
and soft crown, trimmed with satin ribbon around. the 
crown, and a stiff bow towards the front of the hat at the 
left side. These hats are a litte longer in the back than 
they were, but that is noticeable on almost all the walk- 
ing hats. The Euglish walking hat, made in two-colored 
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XXIX.—(Continued.) 

4 te went on to talk about themselves; sometimes they 

talked about others, in excursions which were more or 
leas perfunctory, and were merely in the way of illustration 
orinstance. She got so far in one of these as to speak of 
her family, and he seemed to uuderstand them. He asked 
about them all, and he said he believed in her father’s un- 
worldly theory of life. He asked her if they thought at 
home that she was like her father, and he added, as if it 
followed: “I'm the worldling of my family. 1 was the 
youngest child, and the only boy ina flock of girls. That 
always spoils a boy.” 

* Are you spoiled?” she asked. 

“Well, I'm afraid they'd be surprised if I didn’t come 
to grief somehow—all but mother; she expects I'll be 
kept from harm.” 

* Is she religious?” 

“ Yes; she’s a Moravian. Did you ever hear of them?” 
Clementina shook her head. ‘ They’re something like 
the Quakers, and something like the Methodists. They 
don't believe In War; but they have bishops.” 

** And do you belong to her church?” 

* No,” said the young man. “I wish I did, for her 
sake. I don’t belong to any. Do you?” 

“No; I go to the Episcopal, at home. Perhaps I shall 
beloug sometime. But I think that is something every 
one must do for themselves.” He looked a little nlarmed 
at the note of severity in her voice, and she explained: 
**I mean that if you try to be religious for anything be- 
sides religion, it isn’t being religious—and no one else has 
any right to ask you to be.” 

**Oh, that’s what I believe, too,” he said, with comic re- 
lief. ‘‘I didn't know but I'd been trying to convert you 
without knowing it.” They both laughed, and were then 
rather seriously silent. 

* Began in Hauree’s Bazan No. 27, Vol. XXXI. 
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velvets or two-colored felts, is trimmed with breasts in- 
stead of wings, is exceedingly smart, but is to be worn by 
older women more than itis by young girls. Another style 
of walking hat this year is between an Alpine and a cam- 
paign hat. It is made of the soft felt in all the light 
shades, and sometimes in black, is trimmed with just a 
little band, like that on a man’s hat, and one stiff quill 
stuck through it, or with bows of velvet, or a bright scarf 
around the crown and two or three wings. This last 
style is heavy for most 
faces; but the very plain 
* campaign hat is not be- 
coming to everybody, 
and, like the sailor, iu 
straw or felt, is not suit- 
able for a woman over 
thirty years old to wear. 

Exceedingly English 
are the small round tur- 
bans of the kind that we 
used to see in the pictures 
of the Princess of Wales. 
These turbans are of felt 
with a stiff brim, faced 
with velvet, and are 
trimmed with a cockade 
of black satin ribbon and 
two shiny black cock 
feathers—not the cock 
feathers that stand up, 
but the breasts that lie 
down on the hair. The 
sinartest of these turbans 
are in black, but there 
are some in brown with 
pheasants’ breasts that 
are very attractive. An- 
other style of felt turban 
is softer in outline, al- 
though much the same 
shape. It is trimmed in 
front with a rosette of 
brown velvet and two 
gray breasts, which go 
on either side and fall 
over the brim at the 
back. Still another style 
of turban has the trim- 
ming across the front of 
black pleated taffeta, not tied in a bow, but put straight 
across the front and the ends left sticking up iu the air, 
and behind the taffeta ends two black wings. 








VELVET AND FELT SAILOR HATS. 


Even more lasting than the English walking hat is the 
sailor shape, that is revived again this winter both in vel- 
vet and felt. It is quite different from the straw sailor, 
broader in the brim and higher in the crown, and is elab- 
orately trimmed with wired bows of black taffeta or satin, 
and at the back a high ruching of the same material. 
Where the brim turns up at the back there are bunches 
of ribbon or silk, and, if the hat is black, black velvet 
flowers. Fortunately the black sailors are smarter than 
the colored ones; but there are some very extraordinary 
colored ones for sale in the different shades of red and 
blue, trimmed with velvet or satin of a deeper shade. 
The big bows that are seen on all these hats are always 
fastened with some elaborate rhinestone or steel orna- 
ment, and if put on the hatin the right way are certainly 
smart. If they are tied wrong, or put on with an attempt 
to look coqueittish, they lose all look of style, and are not 
at all effective. Ali the bows require to be wired, but a 
very fine wire should be used and put in just at the edge, 
so as to give a soft appearance. Bne of the smartest vel- 
vet sailors is made of dark blue velvet with shirred brim 
and soft crown, trimmed with a bow of satin ribbon of a 
lighter color and a large byckle of jet. The same style 
in brown has the brim puffed instead of shirred, and is 
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He asked, after a moment, in a fresh beginning, ‘‘ Have 
you heard from Miss Milray since you left Florence?” 

“Oh, yes; didn’t I tell you? She's coming here in 
June.” 

** Well, she won't have the pleasure of seeing me, then. 
I'm going the last of May.” 

“T thought you were going to stay a month!” she pro- 
tested. 

“That will be a month; and more, too.” 

** So, it will,” she owned. 

** I'm glad it doesn’t seem any longer—say a year—Miss 
Clementina!” + 

** Oh, not at all,” she returned. ‘‘ Miss Milray’s brother 
and his wife are coming with her. They’ve been in 
Egypt.” 

“I never saw them,” said Hinkle. He pansed, before 
he added, *‘ Well, it would seem rather crowded after they 
get here, I suppose,” and he laughed, while Clementiva 
said nothing. 


xxx. 


Hinkle came every morning now, to smooth out the 
doubts and difficulties that had accumulated in Mrs. Lan 
der’s mind overnight, and incidentally to propose some 

leasure for Clementina, who could feel that he was piiy- 
ing ber in her slavery to the sick woman's whims, and yet 
somehow entreating her to bear thom. He saw them to- 
gether in what Mrs. Lander called her well days ; but 
there were other days when he saw Clementina alone, and 
then she brought him word from Mrs. Lander, and re- 
ported his talk to her after he went away. On one of 
these she sent him a cheerfuler message than usual, and 
charged the girl to explain that she was ever so much bet- 
ter, but had not got up because she felt that every minute 
in bed was doing her good. Clementina carried back his 
regrets and congratulation, and then told Mrs. Lander that 
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trimmed with black satin ribbon. The brim of both these 
hats is much wider than the sailors worn during the sum- 
mer, and the crown is much higher; but the hats require 
to be worn as far over the face as ever. There are One or 
two styles of stiff sailors that are much smaller, trimmed 
with a bunch of quills and some stiff bows, and these are 
very dainty, and are especially good for school wear for 

oung girls. Those monstrosities, sailor hats made of 
Jette tulle or net and trimmed with jetted quills and 
wings, are utterly tabooed; indeed, there are very few 
jetted feathers to be seen, and the steel spangled effects, 
that were so popular this spring, are now used only for 
theatre hats. 


VELVET TOQUES AND BONNETS. 


Velvet toques are shown in so many different styles 
that the word toque conveys hardly the meaning that it 
used to have. Among the many that are exhibited there 
are some that are extremely attractive, and all are made 
with a view to being becoming. The colored velvets are 
very largely used for this purpose, and the velvet is 
shirred and puffed so as to look as soft as possible. Bright 
green is very Lew é and looks especially well combined 
with black. dainty green velvet toque is quite small, 
fits close to the head, and is com of five or six rows 
of shirring. At the left side it turns up with a bow of 
black satin ribbon and two black ostrich tips that cur] over 
towards the back of the hat. In bright red velvet is another 
toque somewhat larger, and where it is turned up at the 
left side there is a rosette of shaded red satin ribbon with 
a jet buckle in the centre. Still another toque is in two 
shades of blue velvet, its only trimming two black ostrich 
tips, and in shape between a turban and a toque. Oddly 
enough this is not designed for any especial gown, but is 

considered smart 

with any color— 
red, brown, green, 
or blue. There is 
no question but 
that these shapes 
in the colored vel- 
vets will be the 
most popular hats 
this season. Some 
are made to wear 
down over the 
forehead, but oth- 
ers are put back 
on the head so as 
to show the front 
hair. ‘There are 
some very small 
hats of this style 
which require to 
be worn on a well- 
shaped head, as 
they outline the 
shape of the head; 
_ these are trimmed 
either with a small 
tuft of black os- 
trich tips or two 
or three stiff quills 
put on right in 
front. TLe velvet 
bonnets are almost, without exception, in the shape of 
toques made with shirred crowns or full soft crowns, and 
with the trimmings directly in front. There are very few 
of the stiff bonnet shapes to be seen. Those that are, ure 
not to be rashly recommended, for they require a certain 
style of profile to be becoming. One of the stiff ones is 
of royal-blue velvet, somewhat on the poke-bonnet order, 
shirred inside the brim with white velvet; outside, on the 
crown of the hat, are three white ostrich tips, and around 
the crown is a band of white satin ribbon, while tied under 
the chin is a white satin bow. This is a very trying style 
of hat, but, if becoming, looks very smart, especially on a 
well-arranged coiffure. 
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he had asked her to go out with him to see a church, which 
he was sorry Mrs. Lander could not see too. He professed 
to be very particular about his churches, for he said he 
had noticed that they neither of them had any great gift 
for sights, and he had it on his conscience to get the best 
for them. He told Clementina that the church he had for 
them now could not be better if it had been built express- 
ly for them instead of having been used as a place of 
worship for eight or ten generations of Venetians before 
they came. She gave his invitation to Mrs. Lander, who 
could not always be trusted with his jokes, and she re- 
ceived it in the best part. 

** Well, you go!” she said. ‘‘ Maddalena can look afta 
me, I guess. He's the only one of the fellas, except that 
lo'd, that I'd give a cent for.” She added, with a sudden 
lapse from her pleasure in Hinkle to her severity with 
Clementina, “‘ But you want to be ca’eful what you’ do- 

n’ ” 


**Ca’eful ?” 

“Yes! About Mr. Hinkle. I a’n’t agoin’ to have you 
lead him on, and then say you didn't know where he was 
goin’, LIcan’t keep runnin’ away everywhe’e, fo’ you, the 
way I done at Woodlake.” 

Clementina’s heart gave a leap, whether joyful or wo- 
ful; but she answered indignantly, ‘‘ How can you say 
such a thing to me, Mrs. Landa? I'm not leading him 
on!” 

“I don’t know what you call it. You're round with 
him in the gondéler, night and day, and when he’s he’e, 

ou’ a-settin’ with him half the time on the balcony, and 
it’s talk, talk, the whole while.” Clementina took in the 
fact with silent a and Mrs. Lander went on: 
“T ain’t sayin’ anything against it. He’s the only one I 
don’t believe is afta the money he thinks you’ agoin’ to 
have; but if you don’t want him, you want to look what 
you're about. That’s all.” 
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The girl returned to Hinkle in the embarrassment which 
she was helpless to hide, and without the excuse which 
she could not invent for refusing to go with him. “Is 
Mrs. Lander worse—or anything ?”’ he asked, 

“Oh, no, She’s quite well,” said Clementina; but she 
left it for him to break the constraint in which they set 
out. He tried to do so at different poinis, but it seemed 
to close upon them all more inflexibly. At last he asked, 
as they were drawing newr the church, ‘‘ Have you ever 
seen anything of Mr. Belsky since you left Florence?” 

“No,” she said, with a nervous start, ‘‘ What makes 
you ask?” 

**I don’t know. But you see nearly everybody again 
that you meet in your travels. That friend of his—that 
Mr. Gregory—he seems to have dropped out, too. I be- 
lieve you told me you used to know him in America.” 

“Yes,” she answered briefly; she could not say more; 
and Hinkle went on: ‘' It seemed to me, that as far as I 
could make him out, he was about as much of a crank in 
his way as the Russian. It’s curious, but when you were 
talking about religion, the other day, you made me think 
of him!” The blood went to Clementina’s heart. - “* I don’t 
suppose you had him in mind, but what you said fitted 
him more than any one I know of. I could have almost 
believed that he had been trying to convert you/” She 
stared at him, and he langhed. *‘ He tackled me one day 
there in Florence all of a sudden, and I didn’t know what 
to “¢ exactly. Of course, I respected his earnestness; 
but I couldn't accept his view of things and I tried to 
tell him so. I had to say just where I stood, and why, 
and I mentioned some books that helped to get me there. 
He said he never read anything that went counter to his 
faith; and I saw that he didn’t want to save me, so much 
as he wanted to convince me. He didn’t know it, and I 
didn't tell him that I knew it, but I got him to let me 
drop the subject. He seems to have been left over from a 
time when people didn’t reason about their beliefs, but 
only argued. I didn’t think there was a man like that to 
be found so late in the century, especially a young man. 
But that was just where 1 was mistaken. If there was 
to be a man of that kind at all, it would have to be a 

oung one. He'll be a good deal opener-minded when 
he's older. He was conscientious; I could see that; and 
he did take the Russian’s death to heart as long as he was 
dead. But I'd like to talk with him ten years from now; 
he wouldn't be where he is.” 

Clementina was still silent, and she walked up the 
church steps from the gondola without the power to 
speak. She made no show of interest in the pictures and 
statues; she never had really cared much for such things, 
and now his attempts to make her look at them failed 
miserably. When they got back again into the boat he 
began, ‘* Miss Clementina, I’m afraid I oughin’t to have 
speken as I did of that Mr. Gregory. If he isa friend of 
yours—” 

‘* He is,” she made herself answer, 

‘I didn't mean anything against him. 1 hope you don’t 
think I wanted to be unfair?’ 

“You were not unfair. But IT oughtn’t to have let you 
say it, Mr. Hinkle. I want to tell yousomething—I mean, 


I must—” She found herself panting and breathless. 
* You ought to know it— Mr. Gregory is— 1 mean we 
are—” 


She stopped, and she saw that she need not say more. 

In the days that followed before the time that Hinkle 
had fixed to leave Venice, he tried to come as he had been 
coming, to see Mrs. Lander, but he evaded her when she 
wished tosend him out with Clementina. His quaintness 
had a heartache in it for her; and he was boyishly simple 
in his failure to hide his suffering. He had no explicit 
right to suffer, for he had asked nothing and been denied 
nothing. but perhaps for this reason she suffered the more 
keenly for him. 

A senseless resentment against Gregory for spoiling 
their happiness crept into her heart ; and she wished to 
show Hinkle how much she valued his friendship at any 
risk and any cost. When this led her too far she took 
herself to task with a severity which hurt him too. In 
the midst of the impulses on which she acted, there were 
times when she had a confused longing to appeal to him 
for counsel as to how she ought to behave toward him. 

There was no one else whom she could appeal to. Mrs. 
Lander, after her fir-t warning, had not spoken of him 
again, though Clementina could feel in the grimness with 
which she regarded her variable treatment of him that she 
was silently hoarding up a sum of inculpation which 
would crush her under its weight when it should fall upon 
her. She seemed to be growing constantly better now, 
and as the interval since her last attack widened behind 
her she began to indulge her appetite with a recklessness 
which Clementina, in a sense of her own unworthiness, 
was helpless to deal with. When she ventured toask her 
once whether she ought to eat of something that was very 
unwholesome for her, Mrs. Lander answered that she had 
taken her case into her own hands now, for she knew 
more about it than all the doctors. She would thank Clem- 
entina not to bother about her; she added that she was 
at least not hurting anybody but her-elf, und she hoped 
Clementina would always be able to say as much. 

Clementina wished that Hinkle she 7 go away, but not 
before she had righted herself with him, and he lingered 
his month out, and seemed as little able to go as she to let 
him. She had often to be cheerful for both, when she 
found it too much to be cheerful for herself. In his ab- 
sence she feigned free and open talks, and explained every- 
thing, and experienced a kind of ghostly comfort in his 
imagined approval and forgiveness, but in his presence 
nothing really happened except the alternation of her 
kindness and unkindness, in which she was too kind and 
then too unkind. 

The morning of the day he was at last to leave Venice 
he came to say good-by. He did not ask for Mrs. Lan- 
der, when the girl received him, and he did not give him- 
self time to lose courage before he began. ‘‘ Miss Clemen- 
tina, I don’t know whether I onght to speak to you after 
what I understood you to mean about Mr. Gregory.” He 
looked steadfastly at her, but she did not answer, and he 
went on. ‘‘ There’s just one chance in a million, though, 
that I didn’t understand you rightly, and I’ve made up 
my mind that I want to take that chance. May I?” She 
tried to speak, but she could not. ‘If I was wrong—if 
there was nothing between you and him—could there ever 
be anything between you and me?” His pleading looks 
entreated her more than his words. 

“There was something,” she answered, ‘‘ with him.” 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


‘* And L mustn’t know what,” the young man said, pa- 


oe 

“ Yes—yes!” she returned, eagerly. ‘‘Oh, yes! I want 
you to know—I want to tell you—I was only sixteen 
yea’s old, and he said that he oughtn’t to have spoken; 
we were both too young. But last winta be spoke again. 
He said that he had always felt bound—” | She sopped. 
and he got infirmly to his feet. ‘‘I wanted to tell you 
from the fust, but—” , 

‘*How could you? You coulda’t. I haven't anything 
more to say if you are bound to him.” 

“ He is going to be a missionary, and he wanted me to 
say that I would believe just as be did ; and I couldn't. 
But I Bones that it would come right; and—yes, I felt 
bound to him, too. That is all—I can’t explain it!” 

“Oh, I understand!” 

**And do you blame me for not telling before?” She 
made an involuntary movement toward him, a pathetic 
gesture which both entreated and compassio’ 4 

“There's nobody to blame. You have tried to do just 
right by me, as well ashim. Well, I've got my answer. 

rs. Lan er—can I—” : 

“Why, she isn't iy yet, Mr. Hinkle.” Clementina put 
all her pain for him ivuto the expression of this regret. 

* I'll have to leave. my good-by for her with 
you. I don’t believe I can come back. ogee He looked 
round as if he were dizzy. ‘' Good-by,” he said, and 
offered his hand. It was cold as clay. 

When he was gone, Clementina went into Mrs. Lan- 
der’s room, and gave her his message. 

‘**Couldn’t be have come back this aftanoon to see me, 
if he ain’t goin’ till five ?. she demanded,, jealously. 

‘* He said he couldn’t come back,” Clementina answer: 
ed, sadly. 

The woman turned her head on her pillow and looked 
at the girl’s face. ‘* Oh!” she said for all comment, 
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The Milrays came a month later, to seek a milder sun 
than they had left burning in Florence... The husband 
and wife had been sojourning there since their arrival 
from Egypt, but they had not been bissister’s gnests, and 
she did not now pretend to be of their party, though the 
same train, even the same carriage, had brought her to 
Venice with them. They went toa hotel, and Miss Mil- 
ray took lodgings where she always spent her Junes, be- 
fore going to the Tyrol for the summer, 

** You are wonderfully improved, every way,” Mrs. Mil- 
ray said to Clementina when they met. “I knew you 
would be, if Miss Milray took you in hand; and I can see 
she has. What she doesn't know about the world isn’t 
worth knowing! I hope she hasn’t made you. too world- 
ly? But if she has, she’s taught you how to keep from 
a you're just as innocent-looking as ever, and 
that’s the main thing ; you oughtn’t to lose thet. You 
wouldn’t dance a skirt dance now before a ship’s com- 
pany, but if you did, no one would suspect that you knew 
any better. Have you forgiven me yet? Well, I didn’t 
use you very well, Clementina, and I never pretended I 
did. I’ve eatén a lot of humble pie for that, my dear. Did 
Miss Milray tell you that I wrote to her about it? Of 
cotirse you won't say how she told you; but she ought to 
have done me the justice to say that 1 tried to be a friend 
A court with her for you. If she didn’t, she wasn’t 

air.” 

**She neva said anything against you, Mrs. Milray,” 
Clementina answered. 

‘* Disercet as ever, my dear! I understand! And I 
hope you understand about that old affair, too, by this 
time. It was a complication. I had to get back at Lion- 
court somehow ; and I don’t honestly think now that his 
admiration for a young girl was a very wholesome thing 
for her. But never ek You bad that Boston goose in 
Florence, too, last winter, and I suppose he gobbled up 
what little Miss Milray bad left of me. But she’s charm- 
ing. Icould go down on my knees to her art when she 
really tries to finish any one.” 

Clementina noticed that Mrs. Milray had got a new way 
of talking. She had achirpiness, and a lift in her inflections 
which, if it was not exactly English, was no longer West- 
ern American. Clementina herself in her association with 
Hinkle had worn off her English rhythm, and in her lon 
confinement to the conversation of Mrs. Lander she ha 
reverted to her clip Yankee accent. Mrs. Milray pro- 
fessed to like it and said it brought back so delightfully 
those pleasant days at Middlemount, when Clementina 
really wasachild. “I met somebody at Cairo, who seemed 
very glad to hear about you, though he tried to seem not. 
Can you guess who it was? I see that you never could, 
in the world! We got quite chummy one day, when we 
were going out to the pyramids together, and he gave 
himself away, finely. e's a simple soul! But when 
they’re in love they're all so! It was a little queer, col- 
loguing with the ex-head-waiter on socicty terms; but the 
head - waitership was merely an episode, and the main 
thing is that he is very talented, and is going to be a min- 
ister. It’s a pity he’s so devoted to his crazy missionary 
scheme. Some one ought to get hold of him, and point 
him in the direction of a rich New York congregation. 
He’d find heathen enough among them, and he could do 
the greatest amount of good with their money; I tried to 
talk it into him. I suppose you saw him in Florence, 
this spring?” she suddenly asked. 

** Yes,” Clementina answered, briefly. 

* And you didn’t make it up together. I got that much 
out of Miss Milray. Well, if Ae were here, I should find 
out why. But I don’t sup you would tell me.” She 
waited a moment to see if Clementina would, and then 
she said, ‘It’s a pity, for I’ve a notion I could help you 
and I think I owe you a or turn, for the way I behav: 
about your dance. But if you don’t want my help, you 
don’t.” 

‘I would say so if I did, Mrs. Milray,” said Clementina. 
‘I was hu't, at the time; but I don’t ca’e anything for it 
now. I hope you won't think about it any moa.” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Milray, ‘I'll try not to,” and 
she laughed. ‘ But I should like to do something to prove 
my repentance.” 

Clementina perceived that for some reason she would 
rather have more than less cause for regret; and that she 
was mocking her; but she was without the wish or the 

power to retaliate, and she did not try to fathom Mrs. 
Milray's motives. Most motives in life, even bad motives, 
lie nearer the surface than most people commonly _pre- 
tend, and she might not have had to dig deeper into Mrs. 
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Milray’s nature for hers, than that layer of her conscious- 
ness where she was aware that Clementina was a pet of 
her sister-in-law. For no better reason she herself made 
a pet.of Mrs. Lander, whose dislike of Miss Milray was 
not hard-to divine, and whose willingness to punish her 
threugh Clementina was akin to her own. The sick woman 
wa. eusily flattered back into her first belief in Mrs. Mil- 
ray, and accepted her large civilities and small services 
as proof of her virtues. She began to talk them into 
Clementina, and to contrast them with the wicked prin- 
a pe actions of Miss Milray. 

girl had forgivin Mrs. Milray, but she could not go 
back to any trust in her; and she could only passively 
assent to her praise. When Mrs. Lander p her for 
anything more explicit she said what she thought, and 
then Mrs, Lander accused her of hating Mrs. Milray, who 
was more her friend than some that flattered ber up for 
sats bem and tried to make a fool of her. 

‘*T undastand now,” she said one day, “ what that recta 
meant by wantin’ me to make life ha'd for you; be saw 
how easy you was to — Miss Milray is one to praise 
you to your face, and disgrace you behind your back, and 
so I tell you. When Mrs, Milray thought you done wrong 
she come and said so; and you can’t forgive her.” 

Clementina did not answer. She bad mastered the art 
of reticence in her relations with Mrs. Landcr, and even 
when Miss Milray tempted her one day to give way, she 
still had strength to resist. But she could not deny that 
Mrs. Lander did things at times to worry her, though she 
ended compassionately with the reflection : ‘‘ She's sick.” 

“*T don’t think she’s very sick now,” retoried her friend. 

‘* No; that’s the reason she’s so worrying. When she’s 
really sick, she’s betta.” 

»y use she’s frightened, I suppose. And how long 
do you propose to stand it?” 

**I don’t know,” Clementina listles: ly answered. ‘She 
couldn't get along without me. I guess | can stand it till 
we go home; she says she is going home in the fall.” 

Miss Milray sat looking at the girl a moment, ‘‘ Shall 
you be glad to go home?” 

* Oh, yes, indeed!” 

** To that place in the woods?” 

“Why, yes! What makes you ask?” 

“Nothing. But, Clementina, sometimes I think you 
don't quite understand yourself. Don’t you know you 
are very pretty and very charming? I've told you that 
often enough! But shouldn't you like to be a great suc- 
cess in the world? Haven't you ever thought of that? 
Don’t you care for society?” 

The girl sighed. ‘‘ Yes, I think that’s all very nice. I 
did ca’e, one while, there in Florence, last winta!” 

“My pe re don’t know how mach you were ad- 
mired. I used to tell you, because I saw there was no 
spoiling you; but I never told you half. If you had 
only had the time for it you could have been the greatest 
sort of success ; you were formed for it. It wasn’t your 
beauty alone; lots of pretty girls don’t make anything 
of their beauty; it was your temperament. You took 
things easily and naturally, and that’s what the world 
likes. It doesn’t like your being afraid of it, and you 
were not afraid, and you were not bold; you were just 
right.” Miss Milray grew more and more exhaustive in 
her analysis, and onpree refining upon it. ‘ All that 
you needed was a little hard-heartedness, and that would 
save come in time; you would have learned how to hold 
your own, but the chance was snatched from you by that 
old cat! I could weep over you when I think how you 
have been wasted on her, and now you're actually willing 
to go back and lose yourself in the woods!” 

**T shouldn’t call it being lost, Miss Milray.” 

“I don’t mean that, and you must excuse me, my dear. 
But surely your people—your father and mother would 
want to have you get on in the world—to make a brilliant 
match—” 

Clementina smiled to think how far such a thing was 
from thcirimaginations. ‘ I don’t believe they would ca’e. 
You don’t undastand about them, and I couldn’t make 
you. Fatha neva liked the notion of my being with such 
a rich woman as Mrs. Landa, because it would look as if 
we wanted her money.” 

Peat, never could have imagined that of you, Clemen- 
tina !” 

“TI didn’t think you could,” said the gir’, gratefully. 
“But now, if I left her when she was sick and depended 
on me, it would look wohse, yet—as if I did it because 
she was going to give her money to Mr. Landa’s family. 
She wants to do that and I told her to; I think that 
would be right ; don’t you?” 

“It would be right for you, Clementina, if you pre- 
ferred it—and J should prefer it. But it wouldn't be 
right for her. She has given you hopes—she has made 
promises—she has talked to everybody.” 

**I don’t ca’e for that. I shouldn't like to feel behold- 
en to any one, and I think it feally belongs to his rela- 
tions; it was his.” 

Miss Milray did not say anything to this. She asked : 
** And if you went back, what would you do there? La- 
bor in the fields, as poor little Belsky advised?” 

Clementina laughed. ‘* No; but I experg you'll think 
it’s almost as crazy. You know how much I like dan- 
cing? Well, I think I could give dancing-lessons at the 
Middlemount. There are always a good many children, 
and girls that have not grown up; I guess I could get 
pupils enough, as long as the summa lasied ; and come 
winta, I'm not afraid but what I-could get them among 
the young folks at the Center. I used to teach them, 
anyhow, before I left i:ome.” 

iss Milray sat looking at her. ‘‘I don't know about 
such things; but it sounds sensible—like everything 
about you, my dear. It sownds queer, perhaps because 
a talking of such a White Mountain scheme here in 
enice.” 

* Yes, don’t it?” said Clementina, sympathetically. 
“I was thinking of that, myself. But [ know I could do 
it. I could go round to different hotels, different days. 
Yes, I should like to go home, and they would be glad to 
have me. You can’t think how pleasantly we live; and 
we're company enough for each otha. I presume I should 
miss the things I’ve got used to ova here, at fust; but I 
don’t believe I should ca’e a great while. I don’t deny 
but what the wo'ld is nice; but you have to pay for it; I 
don't mean that you would make me—” 

“No, no! We understand each other. Goon!” Miss 
Milray leaned towards her and pressed the girl's arm re- 
assuringly. 

















HAVE YOUU 


As often happens with people when they are told to go 
on, Clementina found that she had not much more to say. 

[ think I could get along in the wo'ld, well enough 
Yes, 1 believe 1 could du it Sut I wasn’t bohn to it, and 
it would be a great deal of trouble—a great deal moa than 
if | had been bohn I think it would be too much 
trouble. I would rather give it up and go home, when 
Mrs. Landa wants to go back 

Miss Milray did not speak for a time. ‘1 know that 
you are serious, Clementina ; and you're wise always, and 
oa q ) 

It isn’t that, exactly 
don't know how 
white? 

Miss Milray looked at her as if she doubted the girl's 
sincerity. Even when the world, in return for our mak 
ing it our whole life, disappoints and defeats us with its 
prizes, we still question the truth of those who question 
the value of these prizes; we think they must be hopeless 
of them, or must be governed by some interest momen- 
tarily superior 

Clementina pursued 
you wanted of the wo'ld 

Oh, no!” the woman broke out, almost in anguish 

Vot what lL wanted! What 1 tried for. It never gave 
me what 1 wanted. It couldn't!” 

Wel 


It isn’t worth while in that sense 


said Clementina. ** But is it—I 
express it very well—is it wo'th 


I know that you have had all 


But ifeyou can’t 
have what you want—if there's been a hollow left in your 
life—why, the world goes a great way towards filling up 
the aching void rhe tone of the last words was light- 
er than their meaning, but Clementina weighed them 
aright 

Miss Milray,” she said, pinching the edge of the table 
by which she sat, a little nervously, and hanging her head 
a little, ‘‘ I think I can have what I want.” 

Then, give the whole world for it, child!” 

Chere is something I should like to tell you.” 


Ves!” 
For you to advise me about.” 
I will, my dear, gladly and truly!” 
He was het before you came. He asked me—” 
Miss Milray gave a startof alarm. She said, to gain 
tim Ilow did he get here? 1 supposed he was in 


Germany with his 
»; he was here the whole of May.” 
Mr. Gregory!" 


Mr. Gregory? Clemeptina’s face flushed and droop 
ed! still lower I meant Mr. Hinkle. But if you think 
I oughtn't 


I don't think anything; I'm so glad! I supposed 
from what you said about the world, that it must be— 
But if it isn’t, all the better. If it’s Mr. Hinkle that you 
can have 

I'm not eure Lean. I should like to tell you just how 
it is, and then you will know.” It needed fewer words 
for this than she expected, and then Clementina took a 
letter from her pocket, and gave it to Miss Milray. **He 
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EVEK SEEN ANYTHING OF MR. BELSKY SINCE YOU LEFT FLORENCE?” 


wrote it on the train, going away, and it’s not very plain; 
but I guess you can make it out.” 

Miss Milray received the pencilled leaves, which seemed 
to be pages torn out of a note-book. They were dated the 
day. Hinkle left Venice, and the envelope bore the post 
mark of Verona. They were not addressed, but began 
abruptly: “I believe I have made a mistake; I ought not 
to have given you ap till I knew something that no one 
but you can tell me. You are not bound to anybody un 
less you wish to be so. That is what I see now, and I 
will. not give you up if I-can helpit. Evenif you had 
made a promise, aud then changed your mind, you would 
not be bound in such a thing as this. I say this, and I 
know you will not believe I say it because I want you. I 
do want you, but I would not urge you to break your 
faith. I only ask you to realize that if you kept your 
word when your heart had gone out of it, you would be 
breaking your faith; and if you broke your word you 
would be keeping your faith. But if your heart is still in 
your word, I have no more tosay. Nobody knows but 
you. I would get out and take the first train back to 
Venice if it were not for two things. I know it would be 
hard on me, and I am afraid it might be hard on you. 
But if you will write me a line at Milan, when you get 
this, or if you will write to me at London before July; or 
at New York at anytime hereafter—for I expect to wait 
as long as I live—” 

The letter ended here in the local addresses which the 
writer gave. 

Miss Milray handed the leaves back to Clementina, who 
put them into ber pocket, and apparently waited for her 
questions. 

“And have you written?” 

“No,” said the girl, slowly and thoughtfully, ‘I 
haven't. I wanted to, at fust; and then, I thought that if 
he truly meant what he said he would be willing to wait.” 

“And why did you want to wait?” 

Clementina replied with a question of her own, ‘' Miss 
Milray, what do you think about Mr. Gregory?” 

“Oh, you mustn't ask me that, my dear! I was afraid 
I had told you too plainly, the last time.” 

“IT don’t mean about his letting me think he didn’t ca’e 
for me, so long. But don’t you think he wants to do what 
is right? Mr. Gregory, I mean.” 

* Well, if you put me on my honor, I’m afraid I do.” 

* You see,” Clementina resumed, “‘ he was the fust one, 
and I did ca’e for him a great deal; and I might have 
gone on caring for him, if— When I found out that I 
didn’t care. any longer, or so much, it seemed to me as if 
it must be wrong. Do you think it was?” 

** No—no.” 

“When I got to thinking about some one else—at fust 
it was only not thinking about him—I was ashamed. 
Then I tried to make out that I was too young in the 
fust place, to know whether I really ca’ed for any one in 
the right way; and, after I made out that I was, I couldn't 
feel exactly easy; and I've been wanting to ask you, Miss 
Milray—” 


** Ask me anything you like, my dear!” 

“Why, it’s only whether a person ought eva to 
change—” 

** We change whether we ought or not 
ter of duty, one way or another.” 

* Yes, but ought we to stop caring for somebody, when 
perhaps we shouldn’t if somebody else hadn't come be 
tween? That is the question.” 

“No,” Miss Milray retorted, *‘ that isn’t at all the ques- 
tion. The question is which you want, and whether you 
could get him. Whichever you want most it is right for 
you to have.” 

* Do you truly think so?” 

“I do, indeed. This is the one thing in life where one 
may. choose safest what one likes best; I mean, if there is 
nothing bad in the man himself.” 

‘1 was afraid it would be wrong! That was what | 
meant by wanting to be fai’a with Mr. Gregory when I 
told you about him there in Florence. I don’t believe but 
what it had begun then.” 

**What had begun?” 

“About Mr. Hinkle.” 

Miss Milray burst into a laugh. ‘“Clementina, you're 
delicious!” The girl looked hurt, and Miss Milray asked, 
seriously, ‘‘ Why do you like Mr. Hinkle best—if you 
do ,” 

Clementina sighed. ‘‘Oh,I don’t know. He’s so rest 
ing 

‘** Then that settles it. From first to last, what we poor 
women want is rest. It would be a wicked thing for you 
to throw your life away on some one who would worry 
you out of it. I don’t wish to say anything against Mr. 
Gregory. .I dare say he is good and conscientious; but 
life is a struggle, and it’s your duty to take the best chance 
for resting.” 

Clementina did not look altogether convinced, whether 
it was Miss Milray’s logic or her morality that failed to 
convince ber, She said, after a moment, ‘I should like 
to see Mr. Gregory again.” 

** What good would that do?” 

“Why, then I should know.” 

‘* Know what?” 

“* Whether I didn't really ca’e for him any more—or so 
much.” 

‘**Clementina,” said Miss Milray, ‘‘ you mustn’t make 
me lose patience with you!” 

‘“No. But I thought you said that it was my duty to 
do what I wished.” 

**Well, yes. That is what I said,” Miss Milray consent 
ed. * But I supposed that you knew already.” 

‘ **No,” said Clementina candidly, ‘‘I don’t believe I 
0.” 

“ And what if you don’t see him?” 

**T guess I shall have to wait till Ido. The’e will be 
time enough.” 

Miss Milray laughed, and then she sighed. ‘‘ You are 
young!” 


It isu't a mat- 
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SUPPLEMENT 


EVERY-DAY TALKS WITH 
MOTHERS. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
VUL—THE CHOICE OF A SCHOOL. 


FTER the at a, period, the next 
thing in oid er is the choice of a school. 
Occasionally we find parents indisposed to 
let their daughters enter upon school life at 
all, and they therefore make arrangements 
by which their girls may be wholly educated 
at home. A girl brought up directly under 
the mother’s eye, with only those associates 
whom the mother personally selects, and 
with no outside influence coloring her young 
life, will usually do credit to her training— 
she will be modest, swect, and thoroughbred. 
But she will have missed much which comes 
through the attrition of mind with mind; 
the school emulations and ambitions will not 
have been hers, and she will never taste the 
elixir of joy which springs perennially from 
school friendships. Unless she be an excep- 
tionally endowed girl, she may later regret 
that she was not allowed to go toschool and 
meet her young friends on equal terms. 
Occasionally a thoughtful and far-seeing 
mother, with means sufficient to enable ber 
to carry out her plans, educates her daugh- 
ters at home, and yet gives them the advan- 
tages of companionship by having classes 
for them in her own house. A class num- 
bering from six to nine girls combines the 
benefits of individualism in education with 
those of school contact. A visiting govern- 
ess may take charge of this, and among our 
college graduates there are not a few women 
who are well equipped for such an office. 
Then masters may come for languages and 
music or drawing, and in cases of a marked 
talent for art a girl can devote more time 
to study, with less danger to health, if study- 
ing at home, than she can when her time is 
broken up by school requirements. 


A boy, unless he be a cripple or an invalid, 
is usually sent to school as a matter of course. 
Every one realizes that a boy must get used 
to hard knocks; that he must have comrades 
and antagonists; that he must measure his 
strength against others, and be so taught 
and guided that when the moment arrives 
he will be ready for a man’s place and work 
in the world. The severest regimen, if en- 
tirely just, will help, not handicap, the boy, 
as is abundantly proved by the experience 
of the army and navy. From the training- 
schools of West Point and Annapolis our 
young cadets emerge in manners theroughily 
pleasing, in mind and body equipped for any 
struggle, heroic in danger, sincere in word 
and heart; in short, worthy to wear without 
reproach the grand old name of gentleman. 

Before a boy can go either to high-school, 
college, or one of the institutions just alluded 
to, he must have the thorough preliminary 
drill of a school, either public or private. 
In England a public school does not mean 
what it does with us. Eton, Rugby, and 
Westminster are not like our graded gram- 
mar-schools or our ordinary college prepara- 
tories. Many parents hesitate to send their 
children to our excellent public schools be- 
cause of the necessary mingling of a)l ranks 
and conditions of children there. 

For an American man or woman, however, 
it is often a positive advantage to have 
been for a while a student in a large public 
school. The methods of teaching are mod- 
ern; the atmosphere thrills with patriotism ; 
the teachers are progressive. The boy, es- 
pecially, is safe to become acquainted there 
with those whom he will meet and who will 
stand with Lim, shoulder to shoulder, in the 
days of his manhood. 

Should a public school be chosen for a 
child, it will be well for the parents to visit 
it often, become aware of the conditions— 
whether the ventilation be good, whether or 
not the classes are crowded or otherwise, 
and, in short, to come in touch with the prin- 
cipal and teachers. This is equally impor- 
tant in the case of boys or girls. Parents 
owe to teachers a certain sympathetic co- 
operation; they owe to children an incessant 
though unobtrusive vigilance while the pro- 
cesses of school education are going forward. 


Shall my child go to boarding-school or 
study at home? The question should not be 
too hastily settled; for it often happens that 
a child does very much better in a good 
school away from home than he can when 
living at home and attending school. The 
hours are more definite, the play-time and 
study-time are more judiciously divided; 
above all, the boarding-school has for its pu- 
pils an opportunity of regular life and coun- 
try air, which sometimes build up a delicate 
physique in a way quite marvellous to be- 
hold. And the girl, in a good school, under 
the careful, conscientious, and loving watch- 
fulness of the right teachers, receives a stamp 
which she never loses. There are schools 
which set their impression for good upon 
their pupils not for one generation, but for 
many, even for beneficent influence on the 
life of the world, as, for example, that fa- 
mous Ipswich school which nurtured Mary 
Lyon. Mount Holyoke College, with its 
splendid career and triumphant history, is 
the flower of which that Ipswich school was 
the bud. 


The best thing any school ever does for 
any graduate is to bring him or her strongl 
under the spell of a large and fine peruanl 
ity. More than what is taught, is always he 
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or she who teaches. _ In choosing a school, 
parents should see to it that they choose not 
commonplace, narrow, and illiberal teachers, 
but men and women of sincerity, any 6 
and earnest pg with whom merel 
live awhile will be a benediction to t Be 
children. 


LEISURELY LETTERS. 

N looking over a bundle of old letters 

such as some of us find now and then in 
a trunk in the attic, or carefully hidden away 
among the brocades and laces which belong- 
ed to our great-grandmothers, we are apt to 
reflect that people used to have more time 
than they do now. Perhaps the day had 
po more hours, but the hours were not so 
full of various occupations and engage- 
ments. Women belonged to no clubs; a 
dozen committee meetings did not call for 
the attention of the overworked lady, nor 
was the environment of het tife so invaded 
by disturbing influences. These letters, yel- 
low with age and reminding us of withered 
roses, show. plainly that their writers pos- 
sessed one secret almost lost to us in these 
hurrying days. Theirs was the perennial 
charm of repose. A certain restfulness and 
air of leisure pervade missives which were 
whole days in the writing, and after that were 
days in transmission by leisurely postal ser- 
vice before railroads had furrowed the land 
or steam had ploughed the sea. Which of 
us to-day, beginning a letter to a dear cousin 
or friend on Monday, writes two or three 
pages of introduction fragrant with courtesy 
and kindness, and then proceeds to paint a 
picture of the room in which the writer sits 
and the life that is going on about ber, all 
with minute detail, then breaks off to re- 
sume the story, journalwise, on Tuesday and 
on Wednesday and on Thursday, until the 
letter is a voluminous budget worthits weight 
in gold to the friend-who shall receive it, 
carry it away to her own bower to read, put 
it under her pillow for dreams, and regard 
it as a treasure worth having and hoarding. 


To people who dash off a dozen letters in 
a morning the leisurely letter seems a thing 
impossible and a great waste of time; yet 
even now there are those to whom this sort 
of letter sliould often be sent, and who would 
greatly esteem it. The young girl who stood 
last week on the deck of a great Pacific 
steamer, on her way to a lonely nook in 
northern China or a far-off island of the sea, 
where she is to engage in missionary work, 
away from kit) and/kin and herold friends, 
will after a while be more than pind to be 
the recipient of this sort f long Home letter 
from the friends she has left behind. Mis- 
sionaries tell us that they receive a great 
many letters on first going out to their fields, 
but as their exile from home continues and 
lengthens, letters become gradually few and 
infrequent, are confined almost exclusively 
to the people of tlieir own families, till by 
degrees the missionaries are cut off from 
personal intercourse with the rest of the 
world. Tothem, in their isolation, the long, 
leisurely letter of a friend brings the sense 
of contact with the world without, which 
still remains interesting, though they have 
voluntarily given it up, and so the letter is 
an unspeakable boon. 


Thus too the mother, with her boy away 
from home, might keep up to him the feel- 
ing of still belonging to the dear ones by 
having, so to speak, a letter always on the 
stocks. A little bit might be written in it 
from day to day, now a morning greeting, 
and now a good-night kiss, and so each out- 
going steamer would carry to the lad abroad, 
or each regular Saturday or Monday to the 
boy in the distant town, ‘all the home news— 
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the gossip of the family, the pleasant little 
things that are taking place under one’s eye 
around the farm—and it would be a chain to 
hold him fast to the old life. 

The defect of our modern life is haste. 
We are in a hurry about everything; unrest 
is in the air. One hears the comp aint that 
there is no time, and in the interest of our 
own quietude and tranquillity we might well 
borrow a leaf from the wisdom of those who 
went before us, and sit down and take time 
to communicate with our friends. 


Of course in a letter one should be as col- 
loquial as possible. We have improved 
upon the manner of the past so far as stilted 
phrases and circumlocution are concerned. 
A letter should be very much like one’s or- 
dinary talk, and it may be suggested that 
conversation would gain very much if peo- 
ple eliminated from it the slang, the careless 
phrases, and the lack of nicety which too 
often make our daily talk very careless and 
slipshod. Good specimens ofjelegant letter- 
writing abound in biography. One has only 
to think of Matthew Arnold’s letters, written 
in the intervals of a crowded life, of the feli- 
city of Mr. Lowell’s letters, of the charming 
epistolary style of nes es and the always 
delightful specimens of letter-writing found 
in the lives of Baroness Bunsen, of Maria 
Hare, and of Lucy Stanley, to understand to 
what a pitch of perfection the leisurely let- 
ter may attain. The recently published cor- 
respondence of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
is another case in point. © Mrs. wnwsionn Sy 
jetters are chatty, delightful, and womanly, 
showing less the poet than the loyal and lov- 
ing friend. 
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Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it, re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free al- 
kali in it. 

Pears’, the that 
clears but not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 


soap 
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PARIS GOWNS. 


W' l'H the present fashion of staying out of town so 

lute, there has come a necessity for gowns to be 
worn in the late autumn. These same gowns will do 
duty for house wear in the winter, although they are al- 
most always too light weight to be worn on the street, 
Exceedingly dainty and pretty are most of these late au- 


tumn or demi-season gowns, as the French call them, 
never very expensive in material or elaborate in design, 
! invariably becoming and graceful in their lines. An 
afternoon gown, intended for demi-season wear, shown on 
the front page, is made of a light-weight beige wool 
The skirt is cut so that it fastens at the left side, and is 
trimmed down the side and all around with an embroidery 
of white chenille finished in scallops. It is made quite 
long, so that it touches the ground at the front and the 
sides. The waist is made with the back tight-fitting; in 
front a deep yoke of white linen tucked by hand. Below 


starting back of the shoulder, are fulds of silk of 
a réséda green bordered with embroidery. The sleeves 


and the lower part of the waist are embroidered with 

polka dots in white chenille, and the sleeves are very 

long, finished at the wrist in embroidered scallops. 
Another gown suitable for afternoon wear is made of 


deep gray nuns’ veiling. The skirt is trimmed with a 
very deep flounce, headed with several rows of narrow 
tucks, and midway between the flounce and the waist 
more rows of the same tucks, The waist is made with a 
blouse of coarse écru net trimmed with bands of the 
nuns’ veiling embroidered also in écru., There is a scant 
bertha around the shoulders of the nuns’ veiling em 
broidered in écru, and trimmed at the edge with three 


BRIDEMAID'S GOWN. 


bands of narrow velvet ribbon. The arrangement of the 
neck ld, but becoming. A high collar of the écru 
tulle has an inside ruffle edged with black velvet. This 
is tied full at the throat, and little narrow ruchings of the 
same go down the front of the waist. The sleeves are 
tight-fitting, trimmed with bands of the narrow tucks, 
and at the top cut off to show a puff of the écru tulle 


is o 


which holds out the embroidered bertha. The sleeves 
ure very lo but opened at the wrist. Another odd 
feature of the gown is a belt and sash of écru tulle. 


The wedding gowns that the French artists have de- 
signed this season are smarter than any that have been in 
fashion for many years, To be sure, the present style of 
very long trains adds to the graceful appearance of the 
gowns, but waists as well as skirts have been planned 
with more than usual thought as to what is becoming. 
One of the newest styles in a wedding gown is made of 
white satin with a plain front, very long—so long, in fact, 
that the extra length at the foot has to be draped across 
the front breadth and caught up at each side with a large 
rosette of white tulle. The train is very long, entirely 
covered with lace, and is so cut that while there is not an 
inch of unnecessary fulness at the top, it is very wide at 
the bettom. The waist is tight-fitting, with a plain back. 
The front is draped in soft folds and fastened at the bust 
with a large tulle rosette. There is a narrow pleated 
tulle vest, and on the upper part of the waist a bolero 
jacket of white Ince. The sleeves have some slight ful- 
ness at the top but are tight-fitting all the way down 
over the hand, and are finished with a white chiffon 


plissé. From the tulle rosette on the waist falls a long 
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spray of orange blossoms down on the front 
of the skirt. The hair is dressed high, and 
has a most smart and becoming head-dress 
of white tulle and orange blossoms, from 
under which falls the long tulle veil. 


Bridemaids and maids of honor are this 
autumn to have particular attention paid to 
their costumes, and it is necessary that they 


should choose some- 
thing that will be in 
such sharp contrast 


with the bride’s gown 
that it will in no way 
detract from the beauty 
of it. One of the new- 
est gowns is made of 
mousseline de soie, a 
material that remains 
in favor for bridemaids’ 
gowns in winter as well 
as in summer. This 
particular gown is cut 
so as to give the effect 
of an over-skirt. There 
is a very wide and very 
long flounce made of 
rows of tucking. Above 
this is the over - skirt 
art of the gown, cut 
n points, and trimmed 
with three Valenciennes 
entre-deux. The waist 
has a deep yoke made 
of very tiny pleats and 
lace entre-deux. Below the pleats isa 
bertha made of the mousseline de soie, 
trimmed with a very full pleated 
ruffle finished in front with a rosette. 
The lower part of the waist is full, 
and trimmed with bands of Valenci- 
ennes; the sleeves are very long, with 
bands of Valenciennes from the wrist 
to the top, where there is a puff. At 
the wrist the sleeves are finished with 
a deep pleated ruffle. To wear with 
this gown is a hat, either of felt or 
white chenille braid, covered with 
white roses and leaves. The gown 
will look well also with a small flower 
toque or some ornament in the hair. 


The newest autumn gowns are 
made of red cloth, a light weight, 
end of the new shade of red. ie 
are mostly on the tailor order, al- 
though not the very severe coat and 
skirt style. The latest gown of red 
cloth, or one of the latest, has a skirt 
made to fasten at the side, and at the 
foot separating to show a flounce or 
an under-skirt also of red cloth. The 
skirt is trimmed with two kinds of 
braid—a broad flat one headed with a 
braiding of narrow black soutache. 
It is made long, and has more fulness 
in it tham many of the new skirts. 


PARIS WEDDING GOWN. 





SUrrLEMENT 


The waist is cut with 
a full front of silk 
in black, and jacket 
fronts trimmed with 
braiding. The jacket 
is round and short in 
front, but has a long 
basque effect at the 
back. There is a deep 
cape-collar of the ma- 
terial, trimmed with 
braid ; the sleeves have 
some fulness at the top, 
but with that excep- 
tion are tight-fitting, 
very long, and trimmed 
with a bias strap and 
line of braiding. - The 
hat worn with this 
gown is very severe in 
style—a felt trimmed 
with stiff feathers fast- 
ened with a knot of 
velvet. 


Cashmere is a mate- 
rial especially adapted 
for the style of gown 
to be worn this autumn 
and winter. It drapes 
well, and is now being 
brought over in all 
new colors and shades. 
One of the newest 
gowns of the season is 
made of pale green 
cashmere, and is cut 
with a regular over 
skirt, the lower part of 
the under-skirt con- 
sisting of the silk lin- 
ing, with a full deep 
flounce made without 
any trimming what- 
ever (see page 874), 
The upper skirt fits 
very close over the 
hips, and is cut in long 
points, much like the 
sheath of a flower. 
These points are em- 
broidered in deep and 
heavy designs of em- 
broidery on the cash- 
mere, in color mauve 
The body of the waist 
is laid in soft tucks or 
pleats, and there is a 
deep yoke, pointed in front, and trimmed with the mauve 
embroidery to match the skirt. The so-called yoke is in 
reality a high collar, which not only covers the front and 
the shoulders, but is unusually high in the neck. The 
sleeves are exaggeratedly long, with a cuff of embroidery, 
and at the top are puffed. 

To wear with this gown is a felt hat, a shepherdess 
shape wider in front than at the back, trimmed with ostrich 
plumes which curl along the sides. 


BRIDE'S GOING-AWAY COSTUME. 














SUPPLEMENT 


PARIS MODELS FOR AUTUMN 
COSTUMES. 
FRENCH mode) carried out in tones of marquise 
brown illustrates the tendency of trimming in lines. 
Rows of rolled folds of the broadcloth of which the gown 
is made follow the outline Of the pointed panel of the 
skirt and the circular flounces, as well as of the sleeve and 
jacket. The latter is odd and pretty—a fancy bolero 
which fastens diagonally across the bust with three em- 
broidered velvet buttons. It slopes away from the front, 
disclosing above the brown velvet belt an under-blouse of 
brown and white polka-dotted taffeta. The sleeve, ending 
with a curve over the hand, is trimmed around the upper 
part with the same silk and bordered with folds. The 
crushed silk stock has a high square wing behind. The 
ruffles on the skirt extend around the back, drooping tow- 
ard the-train, thus accentuating the length of the back 
breadth. These ruffles encircle the back and sides, then 
turn up each side of the front to the first point of the 
panel, with just fulness enough to allow them to round 
the corners niceiy, yet with not much ripple. The skirt is 
unlined from the waist-iine to the first ruffle, the panel and 
lower part having the usual lining. The top of the back 
fastens smoothly, with neither pleat nor shirrings, under 
narrow straps, or with a row of small buttons and button- 
holes the length of the placket, or again with a double row 
of buttons Jaced across with tiny cord loops. . The skirt 
is of circular cut, the width at the bottom being a little 
over four yards. 
The hat of pale brown felt is rolled upward at the side, 
and trimmed with two Mercur 
wings passing from behind outs 
of a lighter-toned miroir velvet. 
A brown velvet rosette is under 
the brim next the hair. 
Quantity of material for gown 
64 yards of broadcloth; 1} yards 
of taffeta for blouse. 













A gown trimmed in the fash- 
ionable redingote effect of a fancy 
wool fabric in slate blue and 
hunter's green is combined with 


i pre 
— 

GOWN 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 103.—{See Page 879.) 


TRIMMED IN REDINGOTE EFFECT. 
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the new pressed velvet of a harmonizing 
tone of green. 

The. skirt, ornamented with a slashed 
hip yoke and front panel, is the latest 
three-piece model, so popular for all wool 
materials, It closes invisibly in the back, 
with no fulness about the waist-line. The 
front panel and sash ends of the back may 
be omitted, and any other decoration sub- 
stituted. .These sash pieces are very 
broad at the bottom, and are lined with 
satin of a bright color. Width of skirt at 
foot, four yards, 

A double-breasted waistcoat with beau- 
tiful emerald buttons appears above the 
belt, which is of white kid with Oriental 
ornaments. Slashed revers of velvet out- 
line the tucked muslin chemisette, which 
hasalarge cravat. The new sleeve,which 
is tight from hand to elbow, loosely cov- 
ering the upper arm and shoulder io a 
gradual curve.exactly following the shape 
of the arm, is finished with a deep cuff 
slashed to match the lapels. The back of 
the corsage is bias, stretched over the 
lining, and the high flaring collar is cov- 
ered with velvet. 

The soft felt hat is draped around the 
crown with a scarf of réséda-green velvet 
twisted with a jetted velvet of a darker 
green, knotted together at the back with 
a bunch of loops. 

Quantity of material for gown—42.inch 
goods, 7 yards; velvet, 34 yards; muslin, 
1 yard. 


THE CODE REVISED, 
BY MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE, 
Il, —GHOSTS. 


‘NUPPOSE the gentle ghost of one of 
W our female ancestors were now allow- 
ed to return to earth, and, returning, long- 
ed to pick up all 
the broken links 
where ‘they fell 
from her hands. 
How pitifully and 
how helplessly she 
would grope! She 
might find in the 
attic the | great 
round bottle on 
which she wound 
her drying laces 
after delicately 
washing them, and 
fanning, and pat- 
ting, and stretch- 
ing the light mesh 
es, but she would 
find no laces in- 
trusted to her 
care. A profession- 
al cleaner, she 
would be gently 
told, does those 
things better and 
very reasonably. 
Nobody nowadays 


cleans laces at 
home. 
So the little 


ghost, turned off 
in this direction, 
might go to the 
work - basket and 
ask for fine cam- 
bric to cut into 
handkerchiefs and 
hem-stitch. No- 
body makes hand- 
kerchiefs by hand 
now! Look at the 
great counters of them, as delicate 
as one could wish, and not expen- 
sive. All ladies hemmed handker- 
chiefs in the little ghost’s day. 
The full stocking - basket would 
revive her sinking courage, but if 
her living descendant looked over 
her shoulder at the ghostly darn, 
neither would there be any more 
darning for the little spirit. That 
stocking she darned only cost a 
quarter to begin with. It was 
surely not worth a new heel! 
Quite’ two hours must bave been 
spent in the mending. If a wo- 
man’s time is worth anything, it is 
worth at least fifteen cents an hour. 
Thirty cents’ worth of time spent 
on a twenty-five-cent stocking is 
not economy, It would be the 
same with the worn clothing, too. 
The darns of our ancestors set on 
latter-day fabrics would be an in- 
sult tothe darn. It is often cheap- 
er to throw modern garments away 
than to repair them. 

But a poor ancestral ghost, on 
whose time no value was set, not 
even fifteen cents an hour, would 
never understand these arguments. 
Anything that she could do, iu her 
day, to save money-spending was 
clear gain, because her time was of 
no market value. She would, as 
soon as she might, hurry back 
whence she came, frightened and 
troubled at what she found on 
earth, and with the feeling that 
there was no place for her work in 
this new world, because the only 
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CLOTH GOWN WITH FOLDS AND CIRCULAR FLOUNCES, 


Cut Paper Pattern No, 102.—(See Page 879.) 


work she knew how to do was all being done by machin- 
ery and by professionals. 

But it is not left for ghosts alone to feel this sense of 
bewilderment und uselessness in our new world. This 
new order of life for woman has come upon us too sud 
denly to find all women prepared for the change. Some 
of us are born too late, as some too early, and we find lit 
tle old-fashioned women in many of our young girls, as 
worried and bewildered and occupationless as any return- 
ing ghost could be. In the loss of that valuable drill given 
by the old-fashioned home duties, all of our young girls 
have not been able to put something equally valuable in 
its place. These have lost the work of their ancestors, 
and find no other work for their hands to do. Many of 
them would, perhaps, fit better into the old life than into 
the new, into those old and fixed occupations than into 
modern works, because, in the past, work sought the wo- 
man, and now each individual woman must seek out her 
individual work. Be this as it may. Here, to be dealt 
with, are a number of living ghosts, more unhappy than 
they quite know themselves. 

Occasionally among these ghosts we find an unam- 
bitious and lethargic girl, pointing to the past for her ex- 
cuse and justification for idle hands, pleading, ‘‘ We are no 
better than our parents and grandparents, and why, there- 
fore, are you urging us into strange fields of work that 
our justly revered ancestors never dreamed of entering?” 

It is easy to answer her by saying, ‘‘ Simply because 
the work your ancestors did no longer exists for you to 
do, and your choice must be between idle hands and a new 
order of work imposed by the new ways of living.” But 
it is not so easy to reply to her when she asks, ‘‘ What, 
then, shall I do?” 

Nor is it easy to reply to the ambitious and eager girl, 
who says: “I finish faithfully all the work that falls to 
me in my home. Life and time still hang on my hands; 
what shall I do with them?” 

This history of the average modern home would be 
quite correct. There is really little practical home work 
left for the daughters of a household to do, be they le- 
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thargic or industrious, so little that most 
parents unwisely free their children of that 
modicum as scarcely worth their doing. So 
unusual is it for children of this generation 
to take any part in the simpler cares, that a 
certain mother is widely renowned in ber 
city (and happily imitated by a few) because, 
though little heiresses, her small girls are 
obliged to make each her own bed every 
day, dust her own room once a week, and 
understand thoroughly those simpler cares 
that still remain to us, But even so, these 
little heiresses, be they never so willing, can 
find in their home but few of those absorb- 
ing occupations that their grandmothers 
found 

It is certain that the average young girl 
to-day needs the wholesome drill of more 
work than the average home life can possi- 
offer The home debt rendered, the 
tribute to Cesar paid, there is still a debt of 
labor due 

What work a young girl may select for 
herself, and how she may set about prepar- 
ne herself for that selection, is too wordy a 
matter for the end of a short paper. The 
first great point is gained if a growing mind 
finds itself gloriously dissatisfied with half- 
empty days or half-filled hands, 
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THE OBSEQUIES OF THE 
EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA. 
See illustrations on page 873. 
PYRIGHT sunshine flashing acrose the blue 
> waves of Lake Geneva, the distant white 
mountain-peaks sharply defined against the 
clear sky, the thick foliage of the semitropi- 
cal plants along the qual, brilliant military 
uniforms, and the sheen of official gold lace, 


} 


ill helped-on the early morning of Septem 


ber 14 to bring into more sombre relief the 
funeral emblems of the facade of the Hétel 
Beau Rivage 

Since the previous Saturday this hotel; so 


well known to travellers of every land,*had 
enjoyed a mournful distinction. Behind the 
closed blinds of the bel étage a salon had been 
transformed into a mortuary chapel, with 
walls heavily draped in black and blazoned 
with silverstars. ‘Tall candles burned about 
the bier, on which rested a coffin of polished 
oak, their flickering light reflected from the 
silver crucifix lying on the coffin lid. Here 
beside the bier black-robed nuns had knelt 
day and night, praying for the repose of the 
sou! of their departed sister, Elizabeth, some- 
time Empress of Austria, Queen of Hungary, 
Archduchess and Princess of Bavaria. 

Just after the most autocratic of hereditary 
rulers had issued a rescript advocating wni- 
versal peace, a cowardly blow struck down a 
fearless, gracious, and harmless lady, upon 
whom fate bad bestowed the title of Em- 
press. Nodesire to reform society, to avenge 
wrongs, or uplift the oppressed inspired this 
assassination; it was a crime without pos- 
sible motive, and the more heinous since the 
victim was a woman as well as a sovereign. 
All Switzerland was stirred with sympathy 
and aghast with horror that this deed had 
been done within its borders. To show sym- 
pathy and respect, immediately after the 
event the Federal Council, the members of 
Parliament, the diplomatic corps, the civic 
dignitaries, followed by a great mass of the 
populace of Geneva, filed bareheaded before 
the hotel where the body of the murdered 
sovereign lay. 

On the morning of September 14, as a 
further tribute, an imposing cortége accom- 
panied the body of the late Empress on. the 
first stage of its homeward journey. The 
procession was led by the representatives of 
the imperial court, followed by the Federal 
Council, headed by the president and the 
Genevese Council. A. hearse ornamented 
with silver wreaths and drawn by four 
horses caparisoned in black carried the cof- 
fin, which was almost hidden from view b 
flowers. Silent throngs, bareheaded, lined 
the way, and church bells tolled a sdlemn 
peal, At the railway station the body was 
again blessed, and placed in the funeral car, 
and the last journey begun. On through 
Swiss mountains and valleys, through the 
Tirol which the Empress Sted, the train 
sped to Vienna, where the last honors which 
affection could dictate were paid. In the 
Hofburg, to which Elizabeth came as a bride, 
her body lay in state, and then found its 
resting-place among the long line of Haps- 
burgs in the crypt of the Capuchin chureb. 
After the tragic death of the Crown-Prince 
Rudolph in 1889, Elizabeth of Austria was 
a wanderer from land to land, seeking relief 
from sorrow, and the blow which struck her 
down in the bright autumn sunshine brought 
the end of her quest and gave her peace 
eternal A. W.8 


BOARDING-SCHOOL DIET. 


( NE of the things with which physicians 

have begun to find a great deal of fault 
is the food furnished to girls at boarding- 
schools. 

The anemic condition of many young 
girls, and the poor appearance of their com- 
plexions, are thought to be often due solely 
to the want of sufficient and of sufficiently 
nourishing food. Much of the criticism that 
has been made upon the education of girls, 
with the declaration that it is impoeitte for 
them to cultivate properly both their brains 
and their bodies, is shown to be hollow 
mockery when we bethink ourselves that 
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whatever is done with the brain, there is no 
body that can be sustained that is not well 
fed. If it is unusual for a girl to leave 
school in the full enjoyment of health, it is 
not because her brain has been unequal to the 
tasks imposed upon it—since they have been 
achieved—but because her body has not been 
sustained in the effort. It is quite likely 
that she may have had really a plenty of 
food, but it is also likely that the food was 
of a sort that she did not assimilate, and so 
failed to be nourished by it. A girl's taste 
is fastidious, and her appetite often needs 
to be tempted: it should be remembered that 
when the wish to make a perfect female 
of their species they enlarge and enrich its 
food, and it is a fact of a similiar nature that 
girls need richer and more delicate food in 
order to be well nourished than laboring- 
men and hearty boys do. 


The years in which the girl is at school 
are years of growth and rapid development, 
and also of m marked plysical restlessness 
that makes a larger demand for nourishment 
than is needed at a latertime. Thedigestive 
organs can at this period dispose of food as 
never before or after, and their needs should 
always be answered not only with food, but 
with a generous supply of it, food that 
is suitable to make tissue, consolidate bone 
and teeth, and be resolved into energy; food 
to be supplied, too, after more or less atten- 
tion to individual idiosyncrasy. And if this 
makes expense, it is expense that: should be 
met ungrudgingly by the bill-payer. 

In giving heed to the individual idiosyn- 
crasy the taste of each girl should be re- 
garded wisely; it should not be in the line 
of lavish indulgence, and the overfeeding of 
dainties; but no girl should be obliged to 
eat what she does not like, or else to go 
without; and the things she craves, either 
through fancy or habit, when not injurious, 
should be supplied to her. Of course this 
is not to be interpreted as advising ministra- 
tion to a depraved or diseased appetite; 
when the food is just right, there is little 
likelihood of a depraved appetite. Too often 
in boarding-schools the kitchen and table 
are in comparatively ignorant hands, or in 
those that have to make a little money go 
as far as it may; and the dishes are poorly 
cooked, and sent to the table looking so un- 
inviting that the tired system revolts. 


There should always be a good breakfast, 
with milk, a hot drink, a dish of mush— 
whether oatmeal, or cracked wheat, or corn- 
meal; or hominy — with bread - and - butter, 
meat or fish of some kind, or eggs, with 
a& marmalade, and in winter with apples or 
oranges. If every girl does not partake of 
every dish, she has a tempting variety, and 
what one leaves another likes. No study 
should be required and no walk should be 
taken on an empty stomach. It should al- 
ways be possible for the girls to obtain a 
bit of bread-and-butter or gingerbread or 
fruit at the morning recess. There should 
be a number of well-prepared vegetables 
with the roast or boiled or broiled meat of 
dinner; and there should be a simple but 
nutritious dessert. With the evening meal 
there should always be a relish and a dainty. 

No girl should ever be punished by with- 
holding from her any part of her food; and 
no very hard work should be required of 
her within an hour after eating. © If it takes 
a year longer for her to get her education 
in this more gradual way, the affair will ad- 
just itself with compensation in the end to 
allconcerned. There are already some board- 
ing-schools that have noted the advice of the 
physicians, and are aye as much to 
the diet as to the studies of the pupils; and 
when public thought has been aroused, these 
schools will reap a golden harvest, and the 
human race will have an improved genera- 
tion of girls. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Darivaled Halt Tonic 


The Only Dandruff Cure 
fi Sure Preventive of Baldness 


Invented by the well-known author- 
on diseases of the scalp, Dr. P. J. 


Experience has shown that all other 
specifics recommended for these pur- 
poses have proved failures. 

Send for circular. 








- The Standard of Excellence. 


The average woman cannot discriminate justly 
between sewing-machines, so far as mechanical 
construction is concerned; but she can wisely 
judge their work. 


SINGER WORK 
IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK. 


This is why Singer Machines maintain their 
supremacy all over the world, making the Singer 
trade-mark a reliable standard of highest ex- 


SUPPLEMENT 


Those who think that 
imported soaps must be the best, 
do not know that the materials 
for Ivory Soap are the finest 

to be found anywhere. The vegetable oil of which 
Ivory Soap is made is imported, almost in ship loads, 
from the other side of the world. 


WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to. be 
“ just as good as the ‘Ivory’;” they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, 


lack the peculiar and remafkable qualities of the genuine. 
“Ivory” Soap and insist upon getting it. 


~~ Ask for 


Copyright, 1897, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cinctamatl 








cellence. 





Sold on instalments. 


You can try one Free. Old machines taken in exchange. 


SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINCER 


MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 
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Books by 
Richard Malcolm Johnston 


Cloth, $1 oo. 


OLD MARK LANGSTON, A Tale of Duke's Creek. 16mo, : 


as this. . 
the ordinary manner.— Hartford Post. 


American literature can fully care for itself when it contains such a novel 
. . The plot is not the usual one, nor are its details worked out in 


: Mr. Richard Malcolm Johnston has given in “Old Mark Langston” a 
* graphic tale of Georgian life, and what he has to say he has told in a readable 


manner.— Boston Beacon. 


MR. ABSALOM BILLINGSLEA, and Other Georgia Folk. 


Illustrated. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


These stories illustrate phases of rural life in middle Georgia previous to 
the War of the Rebellion, and abound in quaint studies of character, in humor, 


and pathos. 


The illustrations are capital.—JN. Y. Sux. 


OGEECHEE CROSS-FIRINGS. 


8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 





New York HARPER & BROTHERS 


London 


Publishers 
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PARADE OF THE FEDERAL AND MUNICIPAL AUTHORITIES AND CITIZENS OF GENEVA IN TOKEN OF SYMPATHY. 
Hotel in background on the left; Branswick Monument in foreground. It was a few yards in advance of the hea: of the procession, on the quay to the right, that the fatal blow was struck 











MORTUARY CHAPEL WHERE THE BODY OF THE EMPRESS LAY 


Tere vy 


‘ } . a 
Shi 1 RR ie oe oe oS 
PREPARING FOR THE FUNERAL CORTEGE IN GENEVA ON SEPTEMBER 14, 


OBSEQUIES OF THE EMPRESS ELIZABETH OF AUSTRIA.—From Paoroorapns sy J. Lacrorx, Geneva.—([See Pace 872.] 











3 CLVB WOMEN € 
A CLVB WORK % 


CLUB WOMEN AND THE PRESS. 


4 ke; question of the relation of club women to the press 

of the day is appealing more and more to these socie- 
ties. A session was given up to its discussion at the Den- 
ver biennial, the programme announced for the autumn 
meeting of the Massachusetis State Federation, to be held 
in New Bed ford October 12.includes ‘‘ Sensational Journal- 
ism,” and the New York State Federation has in its pro- 
gramme for the coming convention a committee to bring 
the matter before that body, while. in other influential 
clubs and federations the topic is often presented. 

If a late text is needed, one can be_had in the sad case 
of the death recently.of young Dr. Lindheim. He | it 
was who brought North from Chickamauga two hundred 
and fifty sick members of his regiment, the Eighth New 
York, and who brought upon himself the censure of citi- 
zews at one or two iurge cities where the train stopped by 
refusing \o permit any of his charges to be transferred to 
the local hospitals. His orders were to bring the train 
through to New York, and he did so against all protest, 
asserting in defence of his position that the condition of 
the men was better understood by,him than, by casual 
observers, and his duty lay in obedience to orders. . Re- 
porters for various sensational journals got hold of the 
matter, and the press teemed with exaggerated: accounts 
and unfounded statements calculated to arouse public in- 
dignation, and the usual supply of thoughtless. citizens 
was realy to write and utter scathing comments, to the 
greut distress of the young surgeon. A short time after 
his arrival he fell ill himself with typhoid fever, and 
from the first his ravings were incessant about the abuse 
that was dreaped upon bim, Despite all.that could be 
done, he died ,-wildly delizious on the- one-subject up to 
the last. His physicians do not hesitate to affirm that his 
death was indirectly due to the attacks made upon him 
by the sensational and inaccurate press. How unfound- 
ed these were may We gathered by the result that, of all 
the persons on the train, Dr. Lindheim was. the_only-one 
to die. A medical. officer of. the army has» said sof the 
matter that the record of an army surgeon bringing.so 
large a body of sick met such a distance without a single 
loss of life is unmatched in the annals,of the service, . 

This incident is one of many that are copstantly tecur- 
ring. If club women see their way to take any. movement 
toward a reform inthis matter, their work. certainly lies 
near at hand. 











NOTES FROM VARIOUS CLUBS. 


Mrs. Saran Pwatr, the new vice-president of the Gen- 
eral Federation, who is also president of the Denver Wo- 
man's Club, has a novel scheme to present to the thou- 


sand women of the last-named organization at the opening. * 


meeting in Vetober. Not only is the plan ont of the 
ordinary, but so practical as to suggest to other clubs en- 
tirely new lines of endeavor. This special. presentation 
of the plan is to be called ‘“‘ Colorado Products.Day.” 

“To make a long story short,” enthusiasti¢ally ex- 
plained Mrs. Platt recently, ‘the idea is to get. Denver 
club women to pledge themselves to purchase Colorado- 
made goods. It is my opinion that the future of. our 
city is in-the balance, and it remains with the women to 
decide whether the thousands of dollars that are expend- 
ed annually outside the State shall not. be Jeft within our 
borders. For instance, Colorado paid $100,000 last year 
for starch made outside the State, and I contend, by en- 
couraging home manufactures, that amount might as well 
be turned into Colorado pockets.” 

Mrs. Platt maintained that the clubbwomen could-work 
wonders, and told a story in illustration... ‘‘ Take shoes,” 
she said. ‘ The Denver dealers won't keep Denver-made 
shoes, because the Denver women, won't buy them, simp! 
for the reason they are home-made. So six of my friends 
started out on a little tour of encouragement. We ar- 
ranged to visit singly every shoe-store in the-city and ask 
for Denver-made shoes. A each instance, of course, the 
salesman politely said he was sorry, but the firm did not 
carry them, because their customers preferred other 
makes. The last man I visited,” concluded. Mrs. Platt, 
‘looked limp when I asked for Denver -made shoes. 
‘We don’t keep them, madam,’ he declared, in exaspera- 
tion, ‘but, by Heaven, we will!’ and they did.” 

Provided the club women, take the pledge, Mrs.’ Platt’s 
plan is to have the home manufacturer of everything, 
from cambric to crackers, appear in turn each week. be- 
fore the City Improvement Society, which is.an offshoot 
of the Woman's Club, and show how, the particular pro- 
duct is made, how many people are employed, and so on. 
If it is as good as the market affords, then the women are 
to buy it in preference to any other. 

With Mrs. Platt this project is simply a matter of pa- 
triotic duty. Not only-does-she-*béltieve-in- sustaining her 
city at home, but also in exploiting it abroad, and to this 
end she has bought up a lot of beautifully illustrated 
books on Denver to send as Christmas presents to friends 
beyond Colorado. 


AN INTERESTING FEATURE of the Ladies’ Literary Club 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan, is the manner in which it-dis- 
poses of its large waiting list. The membership of the 
club js constitutionally limited to five hundred, and it bas 
not seemed wise to the club to yole an increase of such 
membership. At the same time it has been desirable to 
retain the company of women who make up the waiting 
list, and these have been formed into-an auxiliary club. 
Over this auxiliary the vice president of the parent club 


presides. The arrangement commends itself at onee, the 
annex club forming an_ excellent, tatory stage to 
educate the women in the duties will be theirs on 
entering the club. . The, privileges Semi-members 


include the freedom of the club-honsé andjlibrary. They 
are, however, not permitted to attenil the regular meetings 
of the club unless specially invited, The dues of the aux- 
iliary are considerably smaller than the regular club fee, 
but at the same time the sum thus turned ja to the parent 
club is of use in its support. 


Mas. Brock, president of the State Federation of Penn- 
sylvauia, calls attention, in a leaflet which the federation 
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has issued for distribution among schools and societies, to 
some prevalent errors concerning the American national 
anthem. Mrs, Brock points out that our patriotic hymn 
** America” is often erroneously pes as our nation- 
alanthem. She emphasizes, too, the impropriety of sing- 
ing it to the tune of ‘‘ God Save the Queen,” a tune known 
all over the world as that of the British national anthem. 
While we have many patriotic and. war songs, the Amer- 
ican national anthem is the ‘‘ Star-Spangled ner,” aud 
our national hymn is ** Hail, Columbia!” Mrs. Brock also 
deplores the indifference with which Americans abroad or 
even in their own country often receive the playing of 
the national anthem.. An English man or woman hearing 
a band strike up ‘‘God Save the Queen,” anywhere on 
the globe, would rise at once, and remain standing until 
the last note was struck, ‘‘ Through the efforts of the va- 
rious patriotic societies, chiefly the D. A. R.,” says Mrs. 
Brock, ‘‘ our school-children are being taught the differ- 
ence between the national anthem and the patriotic songs. 
They are allowed to remain seated during the playing or 
singing of the latter, but rise at once to their feet, the boys 
uncovering their heads if they are wearing their caps, 
when the former is played.” Mrs. Brock protesis, too, in 
her leaflet, against the cheapening of the anthem by play- 
ing it more than once during one evening or occasion, 
It should be rendered a single time only, and that prefer- 
ably at the end of aprogramme. When it is sung, it is too 
frequently in the key of C, and this is too high for a pop- 
ular chorus, If, however, the audience cannot join in 
the refrain, it can at least, every member of it, remain 
standing until the close of the anthem. Copies of this 
leaflet as models for reproduction can undoubtedly be had 
by any club by applying to Mrs. Horace Brock, Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania. 


ONE OF THE MOST SIGNIFICANT evidences of the wide- 
spread influence of the club movement among women is 
the establishment at St. Petersburg, Russia, of a woman's 
club, known as the Russian Woman's Mutual Help So- 
ciety. It is conducted somewhat on. the lines of the 
educational and industrial unions which are such power- 
ful agents for good in many different cities in this coun. 
try. The Russian club already counts a membership of 
over twelve hundred, and the enthusiasm developed in 
the society cannot fail to be fruitful. When it is realized 
that Russian law only very recently permitted the forma- 
tion of organization among women, the strength of this 
club becomes phenomenal, The consent of the Czar and 
Czarina to form the club was obtained after repented 
efforts, and may be taken as an effect of the permeating 
influence of the club germ. 

Marcaret Hamitton WELCH. 





PALE GREEN CASHMERE GOWN —(Sre Pace 870) 


THE FATAL INFLUENCE OF SAINT 
GREGORY. 


G REGORY stood on the steps in hia new bicycle suit, 
BF straightening his cuffs and looking down at his 
shoes—signs of worldliness not greatly in keeping with 
the expression of his good, serious young face, his air of 
ministerial gravity. 

“ You goin’ p to-night, Gregory?” his mo- 
ther plaintively inquired from the doorway; not so much 
that she might receive assurance of an obvious fact as 
with the purpose of learning, if possible, whither all this 
splendor was destined to depart. 

** | thought I'd go down to Lizzie Cary’s a little while.” 
Gregory looked at the ground and spoke in a casual way, 
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as if the idea ng om that moment have occurred to ‘him. 
Mrs Franklin's face brightened. 

“You warn't goin’ on down to the shore, then?” she 
said, ea my. 

**] did think of goin’ on,” he said. “It "Il be nice 
bright moonlight.” 

“Well, I wish you wouldn't, Gregory. The ws y 
just asleep now, but what I'd do if she wakes up and _ be- 
gin a-cryin’, without , I don’t know. 

ike just the way you handle her or something; ah 
coutrary,and you're that handy with babies.” 
tin smiled with a wan pride in the characteristics 
her children. 

** Well, I'll come back, then,” said Gregory. 
be down at Lizzie’s but a little while.” 

He mounted and rode out of the yard. He was a hand- 
some boy, and his new clothes were very be ut 
what he was chiefly conscious of as he pedalled- 
down the road was the variety and multitude of- wo 
deficiencies. Lizzie never thought anything of bim;. he 
was so quiet he couldn’t speak without blushing, and 
could a langh foolishly when she said funny things. 
He would have given worlds to have been able to joke 
back again, as Rufus Blount did; Rufus would look at 
her till she colored, and catch her hahd when she went 
past, and pretend he was going to kiss her. Rufus could 
do anything, though he did swear and drivk and play 
cards and go to dances—because of these things, Gregory 
thought with a pang. It was always the roughest boys 
who were the most popular with the girls. He wondered 
why, and he also wondered sometimes why he had to be 
so different from the other fellows—the Barnton boys 
were known far and wide as a *‘ rough set.” He some- 
times wished his mother had not named him Gregory. 
It was after a saint, she told him, that she had read pd 
and though Gregory, brought up in the bosom of the 
Methodist Church, was hardly capable of charging the 
saints with direct interference 4 human affairs, he did feel 
sometimes that a fatal influence attacied itself to the name. 

Lizzie Cary was sitting om the piuzza, entertaining no 
less than three admirers, when Gregory rode up—Rufus 
Blount, of course, one. of the number. He sat on the 
steps, also in bicycle clothes, a powerfully built fellow 
with thick dark curls, half-closed gray-green eyes, and 
magnificent teeth. Lizzie was in the hammock, ber short 
skirt displaying her pretty feet. 

‘*Good-evening, Gregory,” she called, sweetly. ‘‘ What 
do you think about the weather? Rufus says it’s not 
going to rain.” 

*‘Haw! Greg knows 'twon’t rain,” said Rufus Blount. 
“ He's got his fine-weather clothes on.” 

“Move, Rufus; you needn't get all over the steps. 
Come up here, Gregory, and take a chair.” 

‘**Oh, I'm all right.” Gregory blushed deeply, and sat 
down on one of the lower steps. 

“Where you bin all the weck, Greg ?” said one of the 
other boys. ‘‘ Hain’t seen you down at the store.” 

“The baby’s been sick,” said Gregory, simply, and the 
boys betrayed no amusement, if indeed they felt any. 

**Got your wheel here, Gregory ?’ Lizzie suddenly de- 
manded, startling him so that he blushed agniu and stam- 
mered in replying. *‘ Don’t you want to take a little ride 
down the road with me while I look at the sky?’ She 
stood — began pinsing on the hat she had been hold- 
ing in her lap, while the boys all sat in mute astonish- 
ment. One or two disconnected words stuck in Gregory's 
throat ; they had probably got mixed up with his heurt, 
which was also there in some mysterious fashion, and was 
seemingly doing its best to strangle him. He brought 
Lizzie’s wheel around for her, but he could not realize 
even then that it was himself, chosen among a group of 
four, preferred before Rufus—before Rufus in the sight of 
all the world. 

‘*Look here, Gregory,” Lizzie called softl 
shoulder as they spun down the road—*‘ why don't we go 
right along down toAhe shore 2 I'm all dressed, and I 
didn’t tell Rufus I'd go with him, though that’s what he’s 
waiting for.” She laughed gleefully. ‘‘ He'll sit there, 
and sit there! Wouldn't you like to ?” 

“ Yes, I'd like to, very~ 1,” panted Gregory. It 
struck him that heavy . be like this. Then a fear 
came that he must be it couldn’t possibly have 
really happened ;-and then he thought of the baby. 

For two or three seconds it seemed the sheerest impos- 
sibility that he should ever speak words that would stop 
this magic flying motion through the twilight. But like 
an intrusive human. voice going on and on when one is 
trying to keep On the track of a Sieaie, came the persistent 
small thought, ‘‘ The baby, the baby.” 

Lizzie was startled by a sort of convulsive shout behind 
her, and jumping off her wheel, looked back in some dis- 
may. Gregory. was off his wheel too, very pale, and lean- 
ing on it as if in pain. 

** What is the matter ?” she exclaimed. 

‘Oh, nothing,” said G . ‘TL mean, nothing to be 
frightened about. I’ve got to go back, afterall. I forgot 
all about the baby.” 

* Why,-you haven't got to tend the baby all the evening, 
have you?” cried the girl. “ Can’t your mother look after 
it for one evening. She ought to be able to. Come along. 
The boys will be overtaking us.” 

“No, I guess I'll have to go.” Something seemed to 
ps the words for him. ‘I guess mother wouldn't know 
what to make of it if I didn’t come.” 

“Oh, all right,” said Lizzie. “Rufus is just coming 
now. I'll go with him. It’s too bad you can’t come; 
we'll try it some other night.” 

She spoke kindly, but she couldn't help being a little 
amused, and she showed it. Gregory slowly turned his 
wheel around. He rode fast through the gathering mist; 
and as he approached the house the wailing screams of 
the baby emote his ear. Mrs. Franklin came to the door 
at the first sound of his foot upon the step. 

“Oh, Gregory, I’m so glad you've come,” she gaid. 
“The baby’s been cryin’ somethin’ awful. I haven’t had 
a minute's time. to spare for anything, or to get-the other 





“Lwon't 


over her 


children to bed. y're all out playing high spy. this 
minute. You take her, please, right now, while L.go get 
"um in.” 


Gregory held. out his arms for the baby, and. then began 
walking sovty. up and down the little hot room. , Her 
wails soon sank into moans, and just before she went to 
sleep she opened her eyes and smi She rather fancied 


the convulsive ey of | mt chest. 
ZABETH KNOWLTON CARTER. 
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ANSWERS-TO S445 
CORRESPONDENTS- 


DRESS. 


Mowrtt.—Yon can reent your skirt very easily by using some one of 
the new patterns. I shonld change the waist, though, and have it as 
tight-fitting as possible, Take all the fulness out of the back to begin 
with, and the best plan would be to trim it with black braid. That 
would change the gown completely and make it look quite like new; 


and then, instead of white silk overlaid with white lace, I think you — 


would best put in yellow. Yellow velvet or a shade of orange velvet 
embroidered in steel wonld look well, and would make it look quite 
like new. The large feather-trimmed hats are not as fashionable this 
year as they were last, but young girls will always wear them. If you 
can get One a little emailer than those of last year, it will be in style. 
There are a great many smart coats now, and those in black are very 
good, but for a young girl [ think it would be better to have a light 
one. For evening wear, taffeta silk would be about the best thing. 
Look at the designs in the early autamn fashion number before decid- 
ing on what you wil! buy. 


Darsemaxer.—The prettiest thing you can trim the gown with is 
little ruchings of ribbon, chiffon, or bands of chenille trimming the 
same color. You mnst cut the waist with a little blousing in front, 
tight-fitting at the back, aud trim it with a bertha of the same material 
edged with the chenille or the ruchings. In the Paris Letter of al- 
most every Bazan for the last two months there have been coats that 
will be in style all winter. 


Constant Reaver.—In Bazan No. 34 there ie an illnstration on 
page 705 that will be the prettiest for you to follow. But yon must 
put as much white as possible with your taffeta, so as to make it look 
you hfal. I should advise making it with a lace jacket for that would 
be usefal for other gowns, but that is entirely a matter of taste, and 
for you to decide. 


Maa. J. W. H.—The attached flonnce is a shaped flonnce joined to 
the npper part of the skirt instead of being set on the outside. It is 
prettiest when cut circular. Some of these attached flounces are much 
narrower in front than at the back; others are the same width the 
whole way around. You can put a narrow band of velvet ribbon 
where the flounce joins the skirt, in exactly the same pattern as on the 
waist and crossing to form little equares. I think that the taffeta for 
winter would be better made with a waist than a coat, and the way 
you describe is certaiuly a smart one. 


Lows Man.—There are few radical departures in the cut of men’s 
clothes this antamn. For business, single or double breasted sack 
suits of gray-mixture tweeds ; for formal afternoon affairs, weddings, 
charch, ete., the black unfinished-worsted frock-coat, donble-brensted, 
five buttons, made easy to figure, peaked lapels, lined and faced with 
slik; and for evening dress the only material worn is unfinished 
worsted. Black broadcloth has again gone ont of fashion. The lapels 
of the dress-coat are peaked, with silk lining almost to the edge. The 
trousers are loose about the hips and narrow below the knee. A nar- 
row stripe down the side is optional. 

The evening coat you describe of black broadcloth with satin lapels 
is very much out of style, and if you cannot afford this year to have 
another coat made—as thie ia the most expensive part of a man's 
wardrobe—you will find in some of the best ready-made places in your 
city evening snite of amore modern cut and absolutely in vogue for $25, 
If you can be fitted easily it would be well to make the experiment. 


Pauws.—You can get to cover your corn-colored silk a flowered 
monsseline de sote, and you can trim it with either broad insertion of 
yellow lace or narrow raches of lace. You had best make the skirt 
with a deep cirenlar flonnce, and the body of the waist of white lace 
with the sleeves of the mouasseline de sole after the models in the Bazar 
of October 1. Yoa would decidedly better get a black velvet coat to 
wear with your black satia skirt. 


Remover. —I think you will be best pleased with the reception cos- 
tume in Bazan No. 27. 


E. R. P.—The bengaline you will have no difficulty with if the skirt 
is cut in such a way that you can remodel it into one of this year's 
styles ; if not, you would best trim it with rows of green velvet ribbon 
put on down either side the front breadth, then tarned to form a pat- 
tern at the side, and going around the skirt to the back. Have the 
waist cut in the jacket shape, with small siceves very long over the 
hand. One of the tailor gowns in October 1st number will help you. 
The silk of which you enclose pattern is not exactly new, but I cannot 
call it entirely out of style. If you can cut it with a eireular flounce 
do #0, if not leave it as it is, only take out whatever fulness there is 
that makes it look old-fashioned. Make the body of the waist of 
white lace, with a vest and yoke of tucked black taffeta, and have a 
waistband and collar of black velvet. 


K. 4. G.—A short bigck eatin jacket with white front would look 
well with your skirt, or a waist made of strips of satin and black lace 
entre-deux over a white satin lining, and with round yoke and nar- 
row vest of ehirred white chiffon; a line of orange velvet around the 
neck and down the frout will add to the emart look of the waist. 


Barn Mawr. —Personally, I should advise a bine Venetian cloth for 
street wear made quite plain with gored skirt, and one of the smart 
new jackets with fitted backs and double-breasted loose fronts. You 
should certainly have the gored front breadth with circuler flonnce, 
instead of merely a circular flounce, for that style will make you look 
short. Almost all the new coats are made donble-breasted, and are 
buttoned with fancy buttons, There wil! certainly be worn this year 
the separate silk waists, both in colors to match the gowns and in the 
light shades; almost withont exception they are fitted and boned, and 
quite elaborately made. If your old bine gown is in order, perhaps 
you would best get a green for the winter. I do not think yon would 
be at all satisfied with any black grenadine waist, and certainly should 
not advise your having one. You wonld much better make up your 
faille into a coat and have some yellow with it. We cannot give the 
names of shops in these answers, bat I should advise your trying 
all the Jeading establishments before you give up, Your last wiuter's 
jacket is perfectly in style; there is no sense in your doing anything to 
it. The glacé silks and the peau de soie and the gros grain are all in 
fashion. You will probably be best pleased with the peau de sole, and 
you should trim the skirt instead of having the cireular flounce. 
Cerise and cherry color are one and the same thing, and will be worn 
all winter. The new vests and guimpe styles were distinctive of last 
year’s fashions, but they are not ont of style for this year. In making 
up a new gown, however, I should advise your trying something else. 


Groneta.—Crib and carriage straps are need to keep a baby from 
falling ont of the crib or carriage. They are made of silk, satin, or 
cloth, and are embroidered in silk in dainty designe. Yon would best 
make your serge walking skirt with the circular flonnce iike the skirts 
worn this summer; it can be finished either with rows of machine- 
stitching or braid, whicbever you prefer. 


HOME INTERESTS. 


Ex.zawon.—Thongh to the casual observer the two societies Dangh- 
ters of the Revolution and Danghters of the American Revolution 
seem to be identical, there is a wide difference between them in the 
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character of membership and in method of government. The society 
D.A.R. is the older of the two by a year, having been organized in 
Washington, D.C., October, 1890. In the first constitution adopted by 
this society the eligibility clause coutained a provision admitting 
applicants descended from “ the mother of a patriot.” In application 
this clause worked as follows: Suppose a Revolutionary mother had 
several sons, one of whom was a patriot and the others Tories or neu- 
trals; suppose she had, besides, daughters, and was herself a royalist. 
Now on the strength of the services of the one patriotic son, the female 
descendants of the other sons, and of the daughters as well, were 
eligible to the D.A.R., since all were descended from “ the mother of 
a patriot.” This clause remained in force until the D.A.R. Congress 
of 1895, when it was repealed, and the conditions of \ 
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low her example, and the groom, best man, and ushers carry their 
gloves instead of wearing them. ‘The bridal party peed wear uo gloves, 
nor need they fear any criticism for not wearing them, 


D. R.—You were very happy and quite correct in your advice to your 
friend who is to be married. Yes, she should certainly send informal 
and written notes of invitation to the few people she intends to invite 
to the wedding ceremony. I wish that you had been a little more ex- 
plicit about the bride, and had told me whether her father and mother 
are living, for I could answer your question then more satisfactorily. 
Ifa bride’s parents are living the wedding invitations should be sent 
in their names, even if a brother is kind enough to give the bride the 





changed to direct descent from an ancestor who performed patriotic 
service in the Revolutionary war, 

The D.A.R. society is governed by a National Board, resident at 
Washington, which has sole authority. There are no State organiza- 
tions, only local chapters, which are directly responsible to the National 
Board and send their dues to the same. This governing hoard is 
somewhat cumbersome, and many D. A. R. complain that it is auto- 
cratic and not representative, The claim made that the D.A.R. hasa 
national charter is explained by the fact that it was incorporated in 
the District of Columbia, aud naturally received its charter from the 
only competent body—Congress. 

As to the Danghbters of the Revolution, the society was organized 
in the city of New York in September, 1891, antl incorporated under 
the laws of the State as a society national in work and purpose. Its 
organizers were nearly all members of the D.A.R. who were dissatis- 
fied with the “mother of a patriot” admission and with the national 

he admission requirements of the D. R. were rigidly 
defined—tineal descent from a Revolationary ancestor, to which the 
applicant mast make affidavit, and documentary proof of ancestor's 
service. The government of the soctety is modelled upon the plan 
of the government of the country—general, State, and city. The 
G | Board the affairs of the society at large, the State 
societies manage the local chapters as a whole in their respective 
States, and each chapter in turn has its own officers. Though mach 
the smaller society, the D. It. has organizations in fourteen States, and 
has members at large all throngh the Union. 

A State organization bas not yet been effected in Illinois, though 
such is in contemplation. A chapter is now forming in Chicago, under 
the direction of the organizing chapter regent, Mrs. Heury W. Clair, 
344 East Fifty-seventh Street. The office of the General Society D. R. 
is Room 1110, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York city. 








H— Grats. —The idea of studying together this winter is excellent, 
but haven't you laid out too elaborate a scheme of work? Literature, 
history, poetry, and the lives of musicians make up a very comprehen- 
sive programme, and to go through a certain number of text-books 
would simply result in severe mental indigestion. You would at best 
get only an outline of names and facts. To derive real benefit from a 
winter's work, suppose you discard entirely “a course of study” and 
limit yourselves to one of the following plans. 1. History—English : 
use as a guide Montgomery's Leading Facts of English History, and 
for more extensive reading on special topics employ Green’s a Short 
History of the English People, Also, as they fit in chronologically, 
read Shakespeare's historical dramas, Scott's Ivanhoe, Kenilworth, The 
Abbot, and The Monastery ; Thackeray's Henry E: d, 2 History— 
American: use John Fiske's works on this subject, and for collateral 
reading 1 suggest Cooper's Spy, Barnes’s Loyal Traitor, For King or 
Country, and Dr. Weir Mitchell's Hugh Wynne. 3. Literature. Why 
not be patriotic in this study and begin with our own writers? You 
surely want to know something more than the mere facts of their 
lives and the names of their works, and the only way to obtain this 
knowledge is to read some of these works. Beginning with Irving's 
Sketch- Book “ Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” take your choice of this list: 
Cooper, * Leather-Stocking Tales”; Poe, The Gold-Bug; Hawthorne, 
House of the Seven Gables, The Marble Faun ; Uolmes, The Professor 
at the Breakfast Table; Longfellow, The Courtship of Miles Standish ; 
Emerson, Kasay on Friendship ; Lowell, The Vision of Sir Launfal. Uf, 
however, you feel that you need a text-book as a prop, get Eugene 
Lawrence's Primer of American Literature, which embraces the period 
from the time of Cotton Mather to the present day. If you incline 
toward the literature of England, then I advise the same conrse—eelect 
a period and a few writers of that period, and make yourselves familiar 
with some one of the works of each. 4 Poetry. In following out the 
suggestions for the study of literature you will naturally read a great 
deal of poetry, but if you wish something specific on this subject, I 
think you will find it in Stedman's Victorian Poets, 5. Now about the 
lives of musicians, you will get many snggestions and much pleasant 
information in Mr. Haweis'’s My Musical Life, Music and Morals, and 
in Amy Fay's Music Study in Germany. Music and Musicians, by Lucy 
C, Lillie, will aleo be fonnd entertaining. 6 You do not stute whether 
you wish an inefrnction-book for a cabinet organ or a pipe organ; if 
the former, The School for Cabinet Organ, by George F. Root, is well 
suited; if the latter, The Modern School for the Organ, by John Zundel, 
is a standard work. Now a bit of advice: do not attempt to take up 
all these courses of study this winter; select one, and you will find you 
have all the work you can do, for many things will snggest them- 
selves, and you will be surprised how much there will be to read and 
look up, and also how interested you will become in your research. 
The work outlined is sufficient for several winters if you wieh more 
than a bowing acquaintance with the subjecis. 





Mus. J. R.—We can hardly venture to advise in so delicate a matter 
as the choice ofa physician. It is always best in seeking a specialist 
to obtain the advice of one’s own general practitioner. 


One 1x Dovnt.—The name of the Philippines is pronounced with 
the accent on the last of the three syllables. 


Dororuy Z.—In Bazar No. 34, dated Angust 20, is an article, en- 
titled “ How to Carry and Redace one’s Flesh,” which is full of valu- 
able suggestions. You can send to Harper & Brothers for the paper 
if you have not the number at hand. 


GOOD FORM. 


Our Sunecerner.—As a general thing, when a professional musician 
gives a recital at the house of one of his patrons, a pupil or any lady 
who is kind enongh to lend him her honee for the affair, the cards of 
admission are sent by her to all on her calling-list, and to any other 
people she thinks will be likely to attend the recital. She may, in 
sending the cards to her friends, write a personal note to enclose with 
them, bat it is not customary for her to enclose her visiting-card ; she 
may also give the musician a certain number of cards to dispose of. 
I should advise wording the cards in somewhat the following fashion: 


Mr. Charles White 
will give a musical recital 
at the honee of 
Mrs. Francis Smith 
On Thursday evening, October thirteenth 
at eight o'clock. ~ 
Tickets $1. (Address. ) 
This notice may take the place of a ticket, if yon prefer, and be printed 
on a card, and so save additional expense. The hostess at the time of 
the musical shonld receive the guests, and she may provide some re- 
freshmethts-for them, althongh that is not necessary. 


An Interesten Reape. —No, it certainly will not be an donabh 


iding, but if she is an orphan or there is any very good reason why 
her parents’ names should not appear on the invitations, the latter 
may be sent in the names of the married brother and his wife, or in the 
names of whoever gives the bride the wedding reception, They 
should read : 


Mr. and Mre, Charles Thompson 
request the honor of your presence 
at the marriage reception of their sister 
Bertha Wild 


to 
Mr. James Montgomery, 
on Wednesday, October the twelfth, 
at eight o'clock, 
(Address } 


For other snggestions see, in Bazar of September 8, an article called 
“ A Modern Wedding.” 


CUISINE. 


Mavn.—The mena you plan for the nice little dinner you intend to 
give in honor of your friend sounds practicable and very comme il faut. 
Let me, however, suggest one or two alterations ax I tell you the best 
way to serve the different courses, First comes the soup with crou- 
tons; the soup should be served from the pantry by the waitress, and 
a plate not quite full put at each cover; the croutons should be passed 
in asmall dish on a napkin with a silver spoon or ladle. The second 
course, boiled fish, and bers should be served 
as follows: the fish divided into portione in the pantry, and passed 
whole on a platter garnished with thin slices of lemon and eprigs of 
parsley, the sauce parsed immediately afterwards, then the crenmed 
potatoes, and last the sliced cucumbers, over which a French dressing 
has been poured ; a separate small plate may be provided for the cn- 
cumbere, and put at cach cover hefore the course is served. In the 
third course, justead of passing olives and radishes now, have them 
before, passed by themselves or with celery just after the soup course, 
before the fish, as a course of hors-d'’eavres. The third course may 
be the chicken croqueties and the letiuce alone, or, better still, lettuce 
with tomatoes dressed with a mayonnaise dressing; the croqueties 
should be passed on a platter prettily garnished with parsley, and the 
tomatoes should rest on the lettace leaves and be passed in a china or 
glass or silver bowl; the cheese-strawe are passed last. Now the ta- 
ble is cleared for dexsert, and then the ice-cream is passed, and the cake. 
Coffee in small cups should be served, after the ladies have Jeft*the ta- 
ble, to the gentlemen with their cigars, and to the ladies in the parlor. 
I would suggest another course of fruit and bunbons after the ice- 
cream, the finger-bow! course 

Do not have any biscuits, but serve rolls instead, one at each place, 
as the diners take their places at the table, and passed at intervals dur- 
ing the meal. The table at the beginning of the dinner should have 
nothing on it bat the flowers, glasses, knives, forks, and spoons at the 
covers, #alt-cellars and pepper-boxes, place plates and napkins, and at 
intervals the amall decorative dishes of confectionery, and, if you like, 
olives and radishes with cracked ice. No dirhes should be placed on 
the table during the meal at a formal dinner, but everything should be 
served from the pantry or passed; if, however, you do not feel that the 
service you can command wil! warrant this, you, the hostess, may serve 
the soup, the fish, the croquettes, and the ice-cream ; the vegetables and 
all the small dishes should be passed. In regard to the luncheon, 
where very naturally you want to have your pretty new china in evi- 
dence, I should advise having put on the table, when the table is spread, 
the chocolate set, all except the chocolate-pitcher in front of the host- 
eas’s place; it-may remain there with perfect propriety until the 
time arrives to serve chocolate—uenally with the first subetantial 
course after the fieh course—then the waitress should bring in the 
chocolate-pitcher filled, and let the hostess pour it into the cups, and 
sweeten it from the sugar-bowl before her, and pase it to the guests; 
the chocolate-tray with all its appurtenances may be removed when the 
table is cleared before the dessert course. ‘Peppermints or any other 
bonbons should be served at either luncheon or dinner as a last course 
with the finger-bowls. Coffee is usunlly served in the parlor after a 
meal; soup is always served from the pantry at a luncheon and 
usually at a dinner. 





A Coyxstant Reapes.—You ask for all the details about a Indies’ 
luncheon, everything from the wording of the invitations to the time 
the guests should take their departure, and I think the best way to 
anewer you will be to deseribe a lancheon that I recently attended, a 
very chie affair which was de rigueur in every particular, and leave you 
to make whatever alterations are necessary for your own function. 

The invitations came about ten days before the date of the luncheon, 
and read : 

Woovsipr, 
My pear Miss Biawx,—It will give me great pleasure if you will 
take Inncheon with me very informally on Tuesday, September the 
sixth, at half past one o'clock. 
oping that you have no engagement for that time, 
I am, faithfully yours, 
Many Saurru Wuaire. 
August the twenty-sixth. 


The response was sent at once, and on the day of the luncheon I, with 
the other guests, arrived at the house of our hostess a few minutes be- 
fore the hour given. ‘The meal was announced at ten minutes to two 
o’clock, and we entered the dining-room to find a most charming table 
spread before us, A white damask cloth covered the table, and on 
this was a lace centre-piece over pink. At each cover was a place 
plate with a napkin and a roll, water and wine glasses, forke, knives, 
spoons, bread-and-butter plate and silver butter-knife, individaal salt- 
cellar avd pepper-bex, and a lovely bunch of pink asters tied with 
pink ribbon. The floral centre-piece was a mass of pink asters resting 
on a bed of ferns, and at intervals on the table were small dishes of 
confectionery, salted peanuts, salted almonds, peppermints, choco- 
later, and glacé fruits. The first course was iced melons, a half for 
each person; then came consommé in cups; next soft-shell crabs with 
dressed sliced cucumbers ; then sweetbreads in pannikins, truffled, and 
most delicious; fried chicken with a rich cream sauce: potato cro- 
quettes and etnffed egy-plant. The salad course, next in order, was 
broiled birds and chopped celery dressed with mayonnaise; then the 
table was cleared, and the dessert, a dish fit for the gods, was frozen 
whipped cream monsse flavored with peach, in a mould with frozen 
peaches aronnd it; with this small cakes were passed. The finger- 
bow! course was fruit and bonbons, and the coffee in small cups 
was served after luncheon in the parlor. Rhine wine was passed with 
the consommé, and claret cup was served with the rest of the luncheon ; 
créme de menthe and apricot brandy were passed with the coffee in 
the parlor, The guests took their departure within an hour after the 
luncheon. No other entertainment was provided for them, nor is it 








irregularity for all the members of the bridal party to dispense with 
gloves at the wedding in question. The laws that regulate wedding 
customs are lax enough to allow of mach individual jndgment, and 
often at a home wedding a bride wears no gloves, her bridemaide fol- 


ever y to have any entertainment after a luncheon. If, how- 
ever, you want some amusement for the afternoon, why not play cards, 
six-handed enchre and duplicate whist for prizes? Nothing is better 
for in-door diversion, and after a luncheon no one wants to be particu- 
larly active, you know. 
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COSTUME WITH SHORT COAT-WAIST 
For patieru see No, X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


WHEN THE WAR IS OVER, 


“ RF ES, I slept in a coal-bin aboard the transport,” ad 
mitted a regular 

Aware of how strictly his own practice was in accord 
with the reputation borne by the regular army, it was 
somewhat ironically that I made the comment, “ But of 
course you did not complain.” 

I did not realize that I had any cause for complaint,” 
he answered: ‘‘] was on my way home.” 

It is an army of home-going soldiers, returning to bar 
racks or to State camps, mustered out or on furlough, 
that I have met. Far more eager to talk of their families 
than of their battles, impatient of even unavoidable de 
lay, one idea possesses them all—the thought of home 

‘* When is the first train for Chicago?” ‘How soon 
can I get my transportation?” ‘I feel well enough; 
can't I go home to-day, doctor?” These are the questions 
the Red Cross people at the Relief Station in Long Island 
City have been answering ever since Camp Wikoff began 
to. pour forth ber repatriated army. A ghastly stream, 
the sick and starving men of the Thirty-fourth Michigun, 
the Eighth Ohio, the First I!linois, overflowed our wards 
during those days of fearful heat early in September. A 
deathly fatigue seemed to have overcome them. Blank 
eyed, exhausted, they lay on the cots, or sat listless upon 
them, while nurses and volunteer aids moved among them 
with food, medicine, and friendly words. Only when ques- 
tioned did they speak of their war experience, and then 
briefly, and with a weary indifference alike to its suffering 
and its glory. But at an inquiry as to where they were 
going, what friends they had to receive them, drooping 
heads were lifted, silent tongues loosed. They were ready 
enough to talk of wife and baby, of the sister or father 
who was to meet them, of the distance yet to be travelled 
before they would be really at home 

**T'l- see Boston to-night,” said a haggard infantryman 
of the Ninth Massachusetts, who, with monotonous accents 
and unchanging face, had told of his four days-in the 
muddy trenches, of his three attacks of fever, of his in- 
ability to eat any food on board the Allegheny, of his writ- 
ing home through it all that he was all right and feeling 
“like a bull.” But the thought of being within a few 
hours of seeing Boston partially renerved his drooping 
body and brightened his dull eye. I trust his home-com. 
ing was not too late to save him 

Even when too weak to walk alone, many refused the 
aid of a stretcher, and protested against being left in the 
Red Cross hospital 

“I don't want to stay,” they would reply to the nurses’ 
kindly urging; “just give me a little whiskey or some- 
thing, and let me go home with the boys.” 

As for the well men, who often arrive late at night, 
they would insist on getting off again after only three or 
four hours of sleep, to take the earliest moruing train, 

It struck me more than once that the Massachusetts 
men were especially enthusiastic over their native State. 
Possibly, however, my telling them that I was ‘‘a Massa- 
chusetts girl,” aud my having with them a common know- 
ledge of localities, and occasionally of people, may account 
for their ready praise of the Bay State. Typical of their 
spirit was the declaration of one boy, as he held his grimy 
brown hands six inches apart, that ‘‘a piece of Boston so 
big is better than the whole of any other city.” 

“Know him?” he almost shouted, in answer to an in- 
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quiry about a Massachusetts Congressman. ‘‘ Well, I 

uess I do. I used to deliver his laundry, 51 Blank 
Street.” If the gentleman had been his-brother he could 
not have beamed on us with a more delighted conscious- 
ness of a common bond of interest. 

‘*T tell you,” said one comrade, who hailed from Worces- 
ter, ‘‘ Massachusetis is the only State to live in. The 
people there are better fed, better clothed, better housed, 
and better educated than anywhere else. As for the ne- 
groes— Well, being brought up in Massachusetts, I al- 
ways thought a colored man was as good as I was; being 
black was just his misfortune. But I know better now. 
Those Southern niggers—nigger is a good enough name 
for them—aren't as good as we are, nowhere near, And 
I don’t blame the Southern white people for feeling as 
they do about the prospect of their being the predomi- 
nant race. No, I can’t blame them. It’s a bad outlook.” 

With a shake of his head over the not-to-be-settled negro 
question, he proceeded to settle the breakfast question 
with the earnestness of a man who sees good beafsteak and 
fried potatoes before him for the first time after months 
of faring on bad meat and ‘‘ slump.” 

With all sympathy with the *‘ boys” in their desire to 
reach home, we could not but recognize that hundreds of 
them were quite unfit for the journey. It was not for us 
to place the blame; not even the President could do that 
then; but he looked with distressed eyes down the wards 
where his soldiers lay, such pitiably gaunt, angular shapes, 
in the semi-darkness. Surgeon-General Sternberg, standing 
by the side of a patient just brought on a stretcher from 
the train, noted the man’s temperature, 106°, and asked 
twice over, as if he could not believe it true, if he had been 
sent from Camp Wikoff in that condition. Nor did he 
refrain from saying in the nurses’ hearing that such a 
proceeding was terribly wrong. 

While volunteer regiments were being sent through, the 
wards were almost always full. Now that the regulars, 
who are in much better condition, are being transported, 
and the sick from hospitals at Camp Wikoff are sent by 
boat, few beds are occupied, and the Relief Station serves 
chiefly as a resting and lodging place for well men. . Be- 
sides a three-story building, the use of which is given to 
the society rent free, there are a number of tents, each 
containing six cots. A breakfast of oatmeal, beefsteak, 
eggs, potatoes, bread, and coffee is served every morning, 
and a meal may be had to order at any hour of the day. 
When a regiment passes through in a body, coffee and 
sandwiches are served in the ferry-house before the men 
board the boat. In the diet-kitchen on the third floor 
food is prepared for the patients and lunches packed fo: 
them to take on the train. 

To the door of this kitchen a nurse came one morning to 
inquire if griddle-cakes could be provided for a convales- 
cent who longed for griddle-cakes and for nothing else 
Hot cakes had no place on our list of invalid food, but 
they were quickly mixed, baked, and sent down to the 
patient, who reported them “splendid,” and returned 
thanks to the cook. 

The Relief Station was never intended to serve as more 
than a temporary hospital, and few cases have been kept 
longer than twenty-four hours. Afier that length of time 
they are either sent on their way home or transferred to a 
regular hospital. But had the Relief Station done no more 
than to provide a resting-place for invalids who would 
otherwise have had to spend in the railroad station long 
hours of waiting, its work would have been a great one. 


TAILOR COSTUME WITH CUT-AWAY COAT. 
For pattern see No. VIL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


In spite of the hospitality of 
hotels, of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, and of 
private individuals, soldiers 
were fainting in the station and 
falling on the street before the 
Red Cross hung out its flag in 
Long Island City. 

Its committee meets every 
incoming train; strong arms 
and stretchers carry men across 
the street to where cots are 
ready for them. Even a few 
hours of rest mean much; re- 
vived by eggnog, milk, or 





CLOTH’ COAT WITH FUR COLLAR. 
For pattern see No. V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


soup, their fevered faces and arms cooled by sponging with 
alcohol and ice-water, most of them are able to resume 
their journey. A few, over whom surgeon and nurse look 
grave, are left behind. 

In the hottest days, when ice-cream was given to those 
whom the doctor considered able to eat it, the men’s eager- 
ness for it was pathetic. “I would give a dollar for a 
plate of that,” said one man, to whom it had been forbid- 
den; and the sunken eyes of another, almost tearful, fol 
lowed me hungrily-as I passed up and down the ward 
with my tray. 

But hospital incidents are not all sad. A fever patient 
who had begged in vain to be allowed to smoke a ciga- 
rette caused a laugh at the expense of his nurse one day. 
By the physician’s order, she left the ward to arrange for 
the patient’s removal to the floor above, where the most 
serious cases were cared for. On returning with two or- 
derlies bearing a stretcher, she found that the sick man 
had walked a dozen steps from his bed to the sidewalk, 
where he sat in a rocking-chair, smoking a cigarette! 

Under canvas shelters, in rockers and steamer chairs, 
the boys can comfortably read the news of the day, and 
see again in pictures scenes of which they themselves 
were recently a part. 

The familpof one army officer devoted themselves to 
obtaining furloughs and trausportation for men too weak 
to go to the army building, or in need of a friend to pre- 
sent their cause. 

Clothing is given away, and occasionally small sums of 
money, the latter less frequently now than during the 
early days of the migration, when men who had received 
no pay in mouths were seuvt forth penniless, and perhaps 
without transportation beyond New York city. 

The soldier who steps out from under the Red Cross 
flag with a new suit of underwear on, a new tooth-brush 
in his hat-band, a luncheon of fruit, sandwiches, and milk 
in his haversack, his furlough, and perhaps a Pullman car 
ticket in his pocket, has reason to bless the Red Cross. 
And he does bless it, giving us in return all we are willing 
to accept, his thanks and—his buttons; while we reply to 
his words of gratitude, ‘* We are glad to do it; it is little 
enough after what you have done for us.” 

Much that is saddening and distressing has been wit- 
nessed in the return of these our heroes from the coun- 
try’s service—gaunt, half starved, and ill—and the feeling 
shared by all is that of a strong desire to make amends 
as far as possible for the neglect, however involuntary, 
which has brought about so much suffering. 





























































FASHIONS IN WOODS FOR FURNITURE 
WD INTERIOR DECORATION, 


ART AND FRAGRANCE IN RARE WOODS. 


HANGING fashions in woods for furniture and in- 
/ terior fitvish have led architects and wood artists to 
search*the cérners of the earth for new varieties of trees 
that produce wood of a fine texture, close and unique of 
grain, and-very susceptible of a high polish. Paints and 
stains have their place in house building and decoration 
to-day, but no ¢olor mixture can ever quite equal the 
delicate, refreshing, and clean surface that the highly 
lished woods present when manipulated by an artist 
i the trade, and just so far as we can substitute the 
natural woods for the painted or tawdry imitations will 
the sphere of the paint-pot be restricted. It is not the 
mere whim of a passing fancy that the natural woods of 
the Totests of the world should gradually replace the 
painted and stained interior decorations and furniture, 
but a permanent advance in a true appreciation of what 
is begutiful in nature. 


When the antique furni- 
ture so highly prized to-day 
was manufactured in this 
country, New England’s 
skilled workmen fashioned 
solid pieces of furniture out 
of well-seasoned oak, which 
abounded in the forests, and 
the lighter and softer woods 
were entirely overlooked by 
them. Even the architects 
of that century-or-two-ago 
period hunted the forests 
over for the best oak for in- 
terior finish—white oak for 
sills, hackmatack for beams 
and rafters, and rift pine 
shingles for the roofing. 
But the demand upon the 
oak was too much for its 
well-being, and it became 
more difficult year by year 
to obtain appropriate ouk 
sills, beams, and rafters 
Then the ships of the col 
onies brought home with 
them specimens of mahog 
any gathered in the tropical 
forests of South and Central 


America. The furniture- 
workers — those skilled 
hand - laborers, who made 


better and more enduring 
articles than they dreamed 
of—seized upon this new 
wood as a worthy substitute 
of oak. Then followéd the 
second period in American 
antique furniture building, 
and it is hard to say which 
we admire the most, the oak 
or the maliogany. The lat- 
ter wood wassoon imported 
so freely that it was cheaper 
than oak, and, it was used 
for interior house-finishing 
as well as for furniture 
making. 

But the demand for more 
variety in woods. inaugu- 
rated other changes. The 
dark mahogany gave a 
gloomy, though stately and 
dignified, appearance to the 
old colonial houses, and the 
blending of oak and ma 
hogany produced a relief 
that was more pleasing to 
the eye. Black walnut suc 
ceeded the mahogany craze, 


and, like the two preceding Supplement. 
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WITH CIRCULAR FLOUNCE 


JACKET-WRAP FOR MIDDLE-AGED LADY 


For pattern see No. XII. on pattern-sheet 
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periods, the run upon the black walnut grew to such pro- 
portions that all of the walnut groves in the United States 
were threatened with destruction, Cherry came in vogue 
next to relieve the strain upon black walnut, and for a 
long time it figured more prominently than oak, mahogany, 
or black walnut in our homes. 


Up to this period the lighter woods were almost entirely 
neglected. It cannot 
be said that this was 
due to any inherent 
weakness in the 
woods, for we know 
that many of the 
light woods are as 
hard and durable as 
mahogany or black 
walnut, but to a gen- 
eral fashion for dark- 
colored woods, which 
always gave the ef- 
fect of solidity, dig- 
nity, and decorum. te 
may be that the desire 
for lighter, brighter, 
and more airy furni- 
ture and interior dec- 
oration was an index 
to the changing char- 
acteristics of the na- 
tion. Stern, gloomy, 
forbidding, pleasure- 
denying Puritanism 
was dying out in 
New England, and it 
was not securing a 
very strong foothold 
elsewhere. Coinci- 
dent with this change came the period 
of employing light woods for decorating 
the interior of our homes. 

First came the curly Georgia pine for 
wainscoting and trimming; then beauti- 
ful cypress wood from the swamps of 
the South, ash from the mountain-sides 
of the East and West, and California 
red-wood to give contrast and relief. 
The furniture artists selected the beech 
as good material for their trade; then 
they discovered light mahogany, which 
was a great improvement over the dark, 
and finally bird’s-eye-maple and curly 
birch came in for their share of atten- 
tion. Out of these light woods delicate 
creations were made to match the lighter 
colors of the trimmings. The durabil- 
ity of the furniture of this period is not 
great,-but it is not due entirely to ma- 
chine methods, nor to lack of skill of 
the workmen, The demand for light- 











































colored furniture 
was followed by a 
demand-for light- 
weight furniture. 
Hence the legs and 
arms of chairs and 
tables, the support- 
ing columns of 
cabinets and side- 
boards, the shelves 
and ornaments of 
china closets and 
desks, were all 
fashioned on such 
a small and delicate 
scale that it was 
impossible to join 
them so as to give 
firmness and rigid- 
ity, so characteris- 
tic of the older American furniture. The only-deli- 
cate-looking furniture of olden times that seems to be 
durable is that male of willow in England. This wood 
never seems to lose its pliableness and strength with 
time and use. 


SHORT AUTUMN JACKET. 


For pattern see No. 1V. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 


In more recent times new and rare woods have been 
brought from all parts of the world for artists to work 
up into various household articles, ornaments, and in- 
terior deeorations. China and Japan contribute their 
teak-wood, bamboo, and lecquer wood, The tropical 
forests of Central and South America are laid under 
contribution for mahogany, logwood, iron-wood, lig- 
num-vite, and Brazil-wood; and Africa sends various rare 
woods very little known to commerce. Wood and cabinet 
artists, no less than the architects, rival each other in their 
efforts to produce startling effects in polished woods. The 
modern method of cutting veneers by machinery has given 
a great impetus to this work, and a single log of a rare tree 
can be shaved into thin veneers without any waste. There 
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are several hundred varieties of fine woods brought to 
New York every year, and dealers'in these rough logs 
will often have a big fortune tied up in them. There is 
one block in New York where probably a million dollars’ 
worth of rare woods are stored in old sheds and lumber 
yards. To the casual observer they would be considered 
of little real value. 


Some of the woods have such peculiar and. striking 
veins and patterns that they are beautiful even before 
they are polished, but, as a rule, the polishing process is 
required to bring out their true effect. We only see them 
in our parlors and dining-rooms in the latter condition. 
All of these woods when imported into this country are 
cut up into veneers by machinery, for then they do not warp 
nor crack. So accurately does the machinery do its work 
that a board an inch thick is cut up into thirty veneers. 
These thin waferlike veneers are carefully packed and 
crated before they are sold to the piano or furniture 
manufacturer. A case of mahogany sheets holding 
about five hundred is so heavy that five or six men can 
barely lift it, and it is valued at about five hundred dol- 
lars. 

Very few of the costly modern woods are used for solid 
furniture, cabinet, or piano making. The rensons are that 
they are very costly, and because the modern way of ve- 
neering makes a built-up board superior to a solid one. 
The veneers are glued together with the grains running 
in various opposite directions. Sometimes they are glued 
toacore of stout pine. Built-up boards made by this 
process are lighter, less affected by extremes of climate, 
and less likely to crack or warp than the solid boards. So 
wood artists are gradually abandoning the old method of 
making heavy articles of furniture out of the solid boards 
of rare and expensive woods. 


Among the dainty and expensive modern woods used 
by the cabinet and furniture makers mention should be 
made of the figured walnut—a native wood that is equal 
in value to most of the imported varieties. The tendency 
of the walnut-tree to produce irregular veining is espe- 
cially emphasized in some trees, and experienced woods- 
men are travelling through the forests of West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and the Carolinas at certain seasons 
of the year searching for fine specimens of the figured 
walnut. The trees are selected and cut down, and if the 
grain proves to be as elaborate in design as the woodsmen 
expect, it will be worth all the trouble expended in getting 
the wood. A good specimen sells for twenty cents a 
foot in veneers, and a six-foot log 
has been known to bring over five 
hundred dollars. 

The fine Bahia rosewood used to 
sell for good prices in veneers, but 
this wood has gone out of popular- 
ity to some extent, and it brings 
only six cents a foot in veneers. 
The white mahogany of Mexico is 
a fashionable wood that commands 
good prices, and is used only in 
expensive work. The pale yellow 
satinwood of San Domingo is even 
more fashionable and desirable now 
than the white mahogany, and a 
fine veneer with a dainty pattern 
is worth sixty cents a foot. There 
is at least one variety of wood that 
is valued so highly that it sells only 
by the pound instead of by board 
measurement. This is the curious- 
ly veined reddish-brown wood call- 
ed Amboy, and it comes from the 
west coast of Africa. It sells at 
twenty cents a pound, and is used 
mostly for inlaying. 

French ‘‘burl” also sells. by 
weight very often, and a good piece will bring fifteen 
cents a pound. ‘The “burl” is in reality a walnut-tree 
which has been stung by an insect, causing the grain to 
form irregularly in large knots or warts. The value of the 
wood depends upon the peculiar patterns formed by the 
twisting grain and veins. A single log of the French 
“burl” has been known to fetch over two thousand dol- 
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lars. The Circassian walnut from the shores 
of the Black Sea is used for inlaying and 
venvering on very expensive articles. When 
polished it has a rich glow which brings out 
vivid stripes of dark brown and black. 


Curly ash, curly birch, bird’s-eye-maple, 
and curly poplar are all American woods 
that are used extensively in the high -art 
goods of the day. They sell from three to 
ten cents a foot in veneers. ‘Cocobolo, close- 
ly resembling rosewood and ebony, are sold 
by the ton. Spanish cedar and snakewood 
also have their uses. Amarilla is one of the 
latest popular woods, and it is considered by 
many the most artistic of all woods, It 
takes a high polish, and bas a bright yellow 
surface when finished 

There is a rare fragrance about many of 
these woods, and in a veneering-room the 
odor is delightful to the nostrils. The 
combination of the odors only belps to in 
tensify the delicateness of the fragrance. In 





the process of polishing the fragrance of the | 


rare and costly woods is Jost, but the trade 
is now trying todiscover some means of pol- 
ishing the rare*woods so that the fragrance 
will be retained, If the woods could retain 
their natural odor, a strange new perfumery 
would forever pervade our bedrooms, par 
lor, and sitting-rooms—an odor that would 
be as healthful as delightful, pungent, aro 
matic, and soothing—a whiff of the pines 
and cedars and locusts 
Georce Erne tsert WALSH 


THE WEARING OF DIAMONDS. 


N the very great and general diffusion of 


beautiful as if they. were real for.such time 
as they retain their hue and brilliancy. She 
who wears a colored stone that is not set in 
the open, but has a solid back of gold, has 
reason to suspect that it is not even as val- 
uable as some of the artificially made gems, 
but is a bit of glass inserted in a socket lined 
with tin-foil which has been polished aud wet 
with quicksilver. But, unless she uses her 
scissors, she will have to remain in ignorance 
till time does its own revealing work, Her 
diamond, however, she can bring to the test, 
if she chooses to run the risk, by warming it 
in a platinum vessel, or a leaden one, with 
some powdered fluor-spar and a little vitriol 
—taking care not to burn her fingers with 
the vitriol—setting the cup on the hearth, 
meanwhile, that the hurtful fumes may go 
up the chimney; and when there are no more 
fumes she can bring up the diamond with 
some glass implement, bent tube, or dropper 
-—that is,if the diamond is there. If the stone 
is genuine it will be there, all unharmed; 
and if it is false it is likely to have vanished 
altogether. It is, however, often found par- 


| tially left, but badly eaten into by the acid 


wealth in the present day,when compared | 


with that of only thirty years ago, diamonds 
have become a very common possession, and 
most ladies of fashion congratulate them 
selves upon owning them, and regard them 
as an investment, in case of trouble, on which 
they cat readily realize a good valuation. 
But for that the owner should, in the first 


place, be sure that her stones are genuine | 


aud what they pretend to be. Most women, 
however, are morally certain that their own 
especial diamond is good —with something of 
the same feeling that the Malays have who 
believe water in which the great diamond of 
the Rajah of Matan has been dipped is a 
cure for every ill. But the woman who 
would be sure that her solitaires, for in 
stance, are brilliants, the price of brilliants 
having been paid for them —the largest 
price, by-the-way, that diamonds command 

should see that the cutting begins from a 
small plain surface on the top, widening out 
with small facets to the full size, and nar 
rowing down beneath the setting to a point; 
the more facets, the richer, the more re- 
splendent the stone. It is true that some 
of the craftier Indian cutters often muke 
many facets to conceal by means of repeated 
refractions an imperfection that would, if 
known, greatly detract from the value, but 
the best cutting now is not done in India. 
If, again, the woman concerned has paid for 
a rose-diamond, it should be flat beneath and 
come to a point above ; while if she has a 
thin, large, rather flat stone, it is what is 
known as a table-diamond, the least splendid 
of any 

Often a thin tuble-diamond is backed by 
some other inferior gem, as a white sap 
phire or topaz, or a bit of very choice paste 
joined at the setting with a colorless cement, 
making thus almost as brilliant a show as if 
it were all it looked, but of a shamefully 
deteriorated value as an investmeut. More 
than one of the very great and famous dia- 
monds of the world are nothing but finely cut 
white topazes. But a topaz making preten- 
sions to be a diamond can usually be detected 
in its depravity by giving it a gentle beating; 
for a topaz when heated becomes electric, 
like amber, and a diamond does not. Weight 
also tells a great deal, as both paste and 
crystals are mych lighter than diamonds. 

Puste is now made of such a superior qual- 
ity, of such hardness and lustre, that it would 


an expert iv the purchase of stones should 
be deceived by it. It is made by fusing w- 
gether for a day and night, and then remelt- 
ing, quartz that has been pulverized and 
sifted and resifted through om with cer- 
tain proportions of oxide of lead, of potash, 
of borax, and of arsenious acid. To this 
base, for rubies or sapphires or emeralds, 
the oxide of manganese or of cobalt or the 
acetate of copper is added, as the case re- 
quires, and the results are sometimes daz 
ziing. ‘Oh, you have the De Blank dia- 
monds on! How radiant, how splendid, how 
worth while you are! Areu’t you afraid of 
being robbed on your way up town to-night?” 
said ove leader of society not long since to 
the young bride of a coronet, who on a visit 
home was the cynosure of all eyes in the 
Metropolitan Opera House. ‘‘ No, indeed,” 
eaid the bride. ‘Do you suppose I would 
venture to bring those heirlooms overseas? 
No, they are all safe in the dark of the bank 
at home, aud these are paste, every one of 
them!” 

Colored stones are now worn more than 
at any time. since the first quarter of the 
century. And it is no wonder; for certainly 
a hand, a throat, with rare exceptions, looks 
lovelier when its ornaments flash back rich 
morsels of color than when shining only with 
the whiteness and evanescent prismutic tints 
of diamonds only. But artifice has followed 
close upon the heels of fashion, and colored 
stones are now manufactured which are xs 


formed, which demonstrates its character. 


LEARNING POETRY. 


ee the man or woman whose eyes allow 

him or her to read when riding in the 
cars or on the ferry-boats, a journey, long or 
short, is robbed of its tediousness. Sut 
there are many people to whom reading 
while travelling is an impossibility. On ac- 
count of some individual idiosyncrasy, & 
produces headache, giddiness, or nausea. 
Ove author who is thus affected by reading 
on the train says he plans the plots of many 
of his stories while travelling, and another 
insists that the regular roar and hum of the 
cars assist him in composing verses. But 
few of us are thus gifted, so what are we to 
do when en route? A commuter, who is not 
an author, and who cannot read steadily on 
the cars, finds that he can, to quote Coy 
‘learn poetry by the yard” while going to 
and from his office. The reading of two 
lines of poetry at a time, and then withdraw- 
ing the eyes from the book until these two 
lines are committed to memory, is no strain 
on the sight. This ingenious man had at 
one time a wretched memory, but by his habit 
of learning poetry he has drilled his mind to 
more retentive habits, so that now he has 
little trouble in remembering dates and facts 
of history, and in correctly quoting prose or 
poetry. His experience may afford a sug- 
gestion to some of the many people who 
commute during the summer months, and to 


| whom the hours spent in travel, day after 





| knowledge of the world besides. 
vot be surprising if any one not a fancier or | 


day, over the same road, seem a loss of valu- 
able time. Every mind will be the richer 
for having stored in its depths pages from 
the great English or American poets. 


SOMETHING NEEDED IN ‘THE 
CURRICULUM. 
j 7 ITHOUT doubt the study of'the class- 
ics has done much to familiarize the 
students with the life, the habits, and man- 
ners of the people of the past, so much so 
that there is little more to learn in that di- 
rection. We are not of those who would 
make any violent change in studies of the 
sort, or have such studies altogether diseon- 
tinued. But when a young man or woman 
has done with collegiate courses and needs 
to kuow a little more about the life of the 
world as it is to-day, is it not a pity that 
there is no opportunity afforded to make the 
acquaintance of the modert foreigner; when 
the ancient one has already been so ‘thor- 
oughly exploited? 

Certain art schools have scholarships at- 
tached, founded by wise and generous indi- 
viduals, of which the fortunate, the gifted, 
or the laborious student can avail himself; 
and while he goes to study sculpture or 
painting or architecture in Rome or Paris, 
he obtains a goodly amount of travel and of 
But these 
instances are exceptional. 

How pleasant it would be if, at the close 
of every student’s college course, there were 
a heated ban made for the student who de- 
served it, and would profit by it, to go abroad. 
Greek, for instance, has been studied in the 
antique—the history, the language, the liter- 
ature of the old race have been made famil- 
iar property; but the knowledge cannot be 
called in any way complete until it is sup- 
plemented by experience of the appearance, 
the customs, and behavior of the new race 
of the Greeks; until the Greek ruing are seen 
under the Greek skies, and one understands 
by oral means into what the genius of the 
language has developed or degengrated. And 
good and useful again, as well as pleasant, 
would it be to the enthusiastic Latinist to 
explore the old Rome buried o feet un- 
der the Rome of to-day; to see Italy as it is, 
stripped of the power that made it once the 
home of the mistress of the world; to see old 
Byzance, and make up one’s mind for one’s 
self whether or not Russia is the righteous 
inheritor of the Byzantine empire and its 
old capital Constantinople; and how instruc- 
tive, and perhaps beneficial, to the world to 
have any wide and general study of the 
Turkish question on the spot, to understand 
by actual contact the Turkish people, the 
Turkish temperament and capacity. 

Or has the student preferred scientific 
study? Then how fine if the German schools 
are open for one as a matter of course; if the 
mathematics of Cambridge and the lectures 
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of the, Sorbonne are at one’s service. Tas 
one a leaning toward economics? Interest- 
ing it would be, in that case, to study the 
outcome of races and governments on the 
very ground of their uprising or their de- 
cay; to observe the illustration that the vari- 
ous peoples afford of the eh worth of 
their various forms of religion. In short, it 
would be an extremely advantageous thing 
to the new generation, either of male or fe- 
male students, to be able to round out and 
fill up its education by that palpable and ocu- 
lar demonstration of the actual world which 
travel necessarily gives. 

To what better use could some multimill- 
ionaire put a portion of his money than in 
providing such travelling scholarships for 
those to whom they would plainly be of use 
and advantage? Not for the gay and giddy 
travellers after change and pleasure, who 
half the time want to see as much for the 
sake of saying they have seen as for any 
other reason, but for those whose seeing 
would necessarily add to the wealth and the 
worth of the world. What an increase of 
the illumination and the usefulness of a gen- 
eration might thus be brought about, Europe 
and Asia and the islands of the sea becom- 
ing tributary, not merely to a chosen wealthy 
few, and, indeed, not only to all students who 
earn and deserve the tribute, but in a mea- 
sure to all who come in contact with such 
students. Is it not, the founding and at- 
taching to our colleges of such travelling 
scholarships, something that it would be 
worth while to consider? 


A CURLING-FLUID. 


fMHE girl whose hair does not curl natur- 

ally is often sorely tried by the fact that 
damp weather removes all wave or crimp 
from her well-kept locks. She can, if she 
wishes, lessen her troubles by preparing a 
curling-fluid with which she may dampen 
her hair before putting it up overnight on 
curlers or crimping-pins. 

To make the curling-fluid, mix aes a 
half-ounce each of gum-arabic and granu- 
lated sugar, pour over them a cup and a 
half of scalding water, and let them stand 
until thoroughly dissolved. When'cold, add 
one fluid ounce of alcohol in which have 
been dissolved three grains of sal-ammoniac 
and three grains of bichloride of mercury. 
Stir well together, and add to the prepara- 
pure enough water to make half a pint of 

uid. 





Apvice TO MoTHERS.—Mks. W INSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syxur should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
sir ae colic, is the best y for Gierthan. 
—{ Adv. 


ALWAYS WATCHFUL. 

Tue milk used for the Gail- Borden . Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is from the best dairies, 
under contracts with armers, uaranteeing 
purity and richness in health - giving constit 
uents.—[{ Adv ] 
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Tumors, and all Forms of Malignant and 


Benign Growths, 
Without the use of the Knife 
Tne Lansest ano Best Equippgp Privart lastirunion m Tae Wont, 
We have never failed to effect a permanent cure where we have 


state your 
complete information wil) be mailed free. Address, 


Drs. W.E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass, | 
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Ladies’ Faced Cloths 
and 
Fancy Suitings 
in all the New Shades and Designs. 


Golf and Cycle Cloths 
and Cloakings. 


Rroadeay KA 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 














ie 2. 
Sterling Silver ana Pearl; 
ay pearl-blade, sterling - silver- } 


letter-opener, 3'4, inches long, sent, ¢ 
to any address upon receipt of 25c. 


is only one of the many silver ar- 
alee deserted ‘a oun haadeoenahy Waateat- 
Novelties in Silver 


PROVIDENCE SILVER COMPANY, 
Providence, R. L : 





























** Soft as the touch of a fairy’s wing.’’ 


CZARINA 


Put up in handsome boxes in four colors—Flesh, White, Brunette, and Pink— 
and sold by leading dealers everywhere at twenty-five cents per box. Sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the u.anufacturers, 
LOUIS R. HARRISON & CO., 142, 144, 146 West 14th St. N. Y., 
Manufacturing Chemists and Perfumers. 











~ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, 


thoroughly revised and classified, will 
be sent by mail to any address on 





receipt of ten cents, 
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ight evening gown, Looks hike sik All imitations lack 


the remarkable qual- 
coe veess has a one to ities of genuine 
NEARSILK, 





‘Trademark pat SR and are apt to rain 
Registered ous NUBIAN dye. your gown. 














HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


; will be furnished at the uniform price of 





ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, 
. SLEEVE, 25 Cents. WAIST at, 25 Cents. SKIRT, 25 Cents. Office: No. 1 Greene St., N.Y. 
| WAIST WITH SLEEVE, 50 Cents. COMPLETE COSTUME, 75 Cents. ¢ | 


All Patterns One Size Only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Money must accompany order. ¢ 
The publishers cannot agree to mail patterns in less than 3 days after receipt of order. 2 














The CLINTON SAFETY PIN 


Has a Perfect Guard 
to Prevent Cloth Catching 
in Coil. 


Made of Tempered brass, 
doesn’t bend, oper- nickeled, 
in’t turn brassy. 
LOOK FOR GUARDED COIL 
Beware of imitations. 


In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 


Dear Sirs ,— eon 5 1898 
Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER'S BAZAR, of 
SLEEVE OF DESIGN No........ 
































l P ais ee outwear any Fae ewer Send Six Cans in stamps for 
WAIST “ “ OR as oss attern sleeve is not, in any case, in- acing, or Protector on mar A ce pee ar. acd ob 
é J e §. . Seen eewap oe | Shrunk ready for use. 8 tt Jt pm Ne yt Pins. Their 
: SKIRT No........ Please bind one of your own dress- use will prove their value. 
OAKVILLE COMPANY 
; es with s we 
SPE I cas \ucb.ckcedouscevcnbsGensaes cents. kn toad en ar hamaed d it Wetubyty, Come. 

to all of your friends st tt Jt tt | P om agar of Black 
2 Is three-quarters Inch in width Phioctley Guarantees Goud Wear. 
-) IF YOUR DEALER CAN’T 
2 ea | |, BURRS Poe Wit SHOPPING #3292202: 
‘ : ’ ‘ ithout ch Circul 
2 Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 102 and 103, page 871. ty ee tee - Sea, — » Err om taste IND 66 Coteeten Ave, ™~. Y. 
2 Address Haxrrex & Broruers, Franklin Square, New York City 
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New Books Books for Women 





Fables for the Frivolous. (With Apologies to La Fontaine.) By GUY | The Expert Waitress. 
WETMORE CARRYL. With Illustrations by PETER NEWELL. 8vo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. F Our Home Pets. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By OLIVE THORNE 
The apologue is perhaps the oldest existing form of literary entertainment, and MILLER. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


in his “ Fables for the Frivolous” Mr. Carry] has confessedly followed in the im- 
mortal footprints of sop and La Fontaine. He has even dared to put new wine The Technique of Rest. By ANNA C. BRACKETT. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


into the old bottles, an experiment which is generally accounted to be hazardous in | Women and the Higher Education. By ANNA C. BRACKETT. 16mo, Cloth, 
the extreme, and only to be justified by its success. But Mr. Carry] has sticceeded, $1 00. 


and his new liquor makes very agreeable tipple. What to Eat: How to Servelt. By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 16mo, 


By ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED. 16mo, Cloth, 


Cloth, $1 oo. 
Crooked Trails. Written and Illustrated by FREDERIC REMINGTON, Author of 
“Pony Tracks,” etc. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 oo. Housekeeping [Made Easy. By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 16mo, Cloth, 
As those who read ‘‘ Pony Tracks” are aware, Mr. Remington presents a perfect $1 00. 
combination when be works with himself, supplementing his own letter-press with | Cradle and Nursery. By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 16mo, Cloth, 
his own illustrations and vice versa. In this new volume he shows that the combijna- $1 00. 


tion still retains all of its former vigor and power to please. Wimples and Crisping-Pins. Being Studies in the Coiffure and Ornaments of 
There are one or two departures in the present volume from Mr. Remington's 


. cee : Women. By THEODORE CHILD. Crown, 8vo, Cloth, $2 oo. 
accustomed baunts — departures which lead him into the storied past ; but in them : cat , ; 
he remains as virile and as convincing as we have been accustomed to find him in The Desire of Beauty. Being Indications for A-sthetic Culture. By THEO- 


more familiar scenes. DORE CHILD. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
Thad bist@nct of Sten-Pet P ai . ain - | Delicate Feasting. By THEODORE CHILD. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 
e Ins’ o ep-Fatherhood. Stories. y LILIAN BELL, Author of “* The 
Love Affairs of an Old Maid,” “A Little Sister to the Wilderness,” etc. Family Living on $500 a Year, By JULIET CORSON. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25, 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 2s. The House Comfortable. By AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Miss Bell has given to lovers of fiction much ground for gratitude in her“ Love | Beauty in Dress. By Mrs. T. W. DEWING. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
Affairs of an Old Maid,” ‘*‘ The Under Side of Things,” and *‘ A Little Sister to the 


Wilderness,” but her strength lies in the short story as well as in the novel. The A Handbook of Dict in If end Convalescence. By ALICE WINTHROP. 


various stories gathered together in this new volume have appeared from time to (In Press.) 
time in various periodicals. Several of them are veritable masterstrokes of ingenious | How to Get Strong, and How to Stay So. New, revised, and enlarged Edition. 
construction, and all are well.up to the standard which Miss Bell has set for her Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


k, and to whi hb i ly ad 8. 
a, AES Te ey eee Beauty in the Household. By Mrs. T. W.DEWING. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
Wild Eelin; Her Escapades, Adventures, and Bitter Sorrows. A. Novel. | The Ugly-Girl Papers, or Hints for the Toilet, 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “A Princess of Thule,” “* The Strange | Practical Cooking and Dinner-Giving. I|lustrated. .12mo, Cloth, Water-proof 
Adventures of a Phaeton,” etc. Illustrated by T. DF THULSTRUP. Post Cover, $1 50. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


Choice Cookery. By CATHERINE OWEN.  16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
‘Wild Eelin” is a picturesque story of Scottish life, written in the author's 











best manner, the manner of “A Daughter of Heth” and “ Madeap Violet.” . . . Vieginia Cookery-Book. By MARY:STUART.SMITH.-. r2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

The charm of the story is in the heroine, a sweet, capricious, unreasonable, dear, | The Bazar Book of Health. © The. Dwellingy-the Nursery; the Bedroom, the 
wholly inconsistent and altogether fetching girl, who has two lovers and keeps both Dining - Room, the Parlor, the Library, the Kitchen, the Sick-Room. 16mo, 
at her feet, and leaves both broken-hearted when she dies. = $1 00. 
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rHE REVOLUTION. 


WITH THE BRILLIANT GOmPpLExton ?” 


“JUDGING BY MER KADIANT HUK, SHK MUST BK THE SOCIETY'S COLOR-BEARER.” 


UNCLE ANDREW'S MILLINERY. 

**Usoie Anpaew Diges was one of the mogt inter- 
esting citizens up in Morran County, where I axed to 
live,” remarked Judge Crabtree. “Some folks anid he 
wee a fvol; others that he was the smartest man in 
the county Probably both parties were right. 

“Uncle Andrew was siways patting bis foot in it 
somehow, bat, on the other hand, there ise no record 
that he dido’t always get hie foot out intact. Blew 
ont the gue the firet time he came to New York. Was 
alone in & small hotel bedroom, and, according to all 
rule, ought to have gone on and died then and there. 
Did nothing of the, sort. Noticed a peculiar emell 
after he had been in béd awhile, got up, traced it to 
the gas-berner, took bis jack-knife = split a thin 
splinter off the bedstead, wedged it in the open lava 
tip, and went back to bed and had a good night's 
repose. Wrote a letter to the New York papers the 
next afternoon complaining that he had inquired at 
the stores for a litth rubber cap, or something of the 
sort, to #lip over a ges tip after it was blown oat, bat 
coun find nothing of that description, Said Tf elty 
people wanted such a horrible smell in their aeeping- 
reome they were welcome to it, As for the auder- 
signed, he was used to good fresh alr, and proposed to 
have it, if be had tosit ap all night and hold his thumb 
over the burner 

"Uncle Andrew was interested in the hop industry 
or something of this kind, and used to get down to the 
city about once in five years or thereabouts. fore 
he ieft home on one of these trips his wife made him 
promise to bring her a sew bonnet, When he came 
mock be carried a good-sized parcel, which he presented 
to his wife with something of a flourish, telling her 
that it contained her promised bonnet. She opened it 
eagerly, but surveyed the head-gear whith the action 
brought to light somewhat narrowly. It wasn't, lu 





Uncle 
Andrew was.hovering abbat, and seemed much burt 


fact, just her idea of the prevailing mode. 
when he saw her lack of appreciation. ‘What's the 
matter, Melisea ? he naked. ‘Ain't it young enough 
for you?’ ‘Ob, 1 guess ro,’ returned the woman. 
‘Only I didn’t think they were wearing just that shape 
this seasen.’ * ex alive!’ exclaimed Uncle Andrew, 
‘it's an imported ds bonnet, that’s the trouble with 
it. It's what all the is women are a-wearing on the 
avenoos and the dellyVards.’ This reconciled his wife 
to it, and she put it away against the coming Sunday. 
“* When she wore it to enurch the first time it caused 
a good deal of discussion. Some thought it was the 
thing; others thought it wasn’t. But tke informatio 
got whispered around that it was the latest Parisian 
style, so of course there was no more to be said, and 
it was generally accepted. In another week there war 
a smart demand for bongets of a similar shape, and 
Uncle Andrew was questioned ax to where he had gut 
it. He professed lack of ability to remember the ad- 
dreas, though he said it was ‘one o’ these high-toned 
places with revolving pin-cashions front o' the counter 
toseton.” He to take orders, however, and an- 


nounced that when he got ten he would make a special , 


tions Bat nothing ever came of this, nor did he get 
canna orders to make his special trip, because the 
daughter of one of the neighbors happened home from 
boarding-school, and pointed out that Uncle Andrew's 
latest Puri# creation was a Salvation Army bonnet, the 
army at the time being a new thing in tlils coustry, 
and ita trappings littl known. 
* But Uncle Andrew got out all rieht by pleading in- 
and ig e. Some gave him credit for there 
attributes; others simply allewed him thie of eoon- 
omy and disregard of bis wife's moet sacred feeling-.’ 








A CRITICISM. 
Amateur Actress. “ Dipn't I act THe PART WELL ?” 


Her Friend (ambiguously). “Wen you LEFT THE STAGK, THE AUDIENCE SAID rr WAS 
{UE BEST THING YOU EVER DID.” 


> 


PEACE HATH HER TRIALS. 


Oh, the clatter and the roar 

Of the awful days of war, 

And the booming of the gun 
From the rising of the ean, 
Oh, the hardtack and the beans, 
Aud the sapguinary scenes 

Of the Santiago fight, 

Left bim feeling very bright. 


Bat, alas! the poor old chap, 
What-a terrible. mishap! 

He is lying on a cot 

With a brow that’s fever-hot, 
And his mind is wandering 
Like a robin in the spring, 
And a tonic barely serves 

To restore his shattered nerves. 


For this hero of the fray, 

Since he reached Manhattan Bay, 

Has found the hardest work of all as bero of the day. 
When he walked upon the street, 

Deafening cheers his ears did greet; 

When he sought to go to rest, 

He was some one’s honored guest; 

When on simple fare he'd dine, 

Waiters brought bim birds and wine— 

His digestion past all question bas gone into a decline, 


‘Tis no wonder that he roars 
In delirium for wars; 

"Tis no wonder that he cries 
For another foe to rise,— 

So that he may have eurcease 
From the awful risks of Peace! 


THE COLONEL AND THE PRESIDENT, 


During the late Spanish-A a certain old 
colonel who had served all eyrey mt. civil war and 
ep aadiest conetiiecuen thine eaee 

nant because he 


hed for nc'mnieghoan ° 


e and t 
dent, after listening-to his plea, said kindiy, | 
” lone 

eye.” 

» “ Just so, sir,” was the prompt rejoinder; “ but can’t 
you see the ney advantage of my having only one 


eye? When! aim my gun, I will not have'to those the 
other!” 


He fought at Santiago. 
—__—_————— 
“ Don't you think Longtalk is a beastly bore ?” 


“Not at all. Helis one of the most saccessfully 
finished bores I ever met.” 


== 


* Our country, sir,” roared the Yankee, ‘knowano 
East, no West, no North, no Senth,.” 
,“ Indeed ?” valid Mr. Flyppe of London, 
confuundedly ignorant country |" 


“What a 


__ 


es been scouring the town for a good valet,” said 
c 

‘*Humph !” said Dawson. “ You couldn't have done 
it very thoroughly. The town is filthy.” 


———— —— 
“1 see some college out West is abont to confer a 


degree op Spendthrift the author,” said eo 
* Good,” said Lenderby. “ What isitto be? 1L0.U.?* 



































FASTIDIOUS. 
Club Secretary. “ Wuat “wave you aGatnst Mr.. SNopson, JENKINS—HAS HK BKEN 
ABUSING You ?” 
Club Waiter. “Iv At’r 80 MUCH ‘IS ABUSE, SIR; It'S THE HUNGRA’MATKC 
Wich 'E DONE rr.” 


WITHERUP’S TREASURY OF ANECDOTE. 
BY ANNE WARRINGTON WITHERUP. 


I.—Anrcvors or Narotnon, 

During Napoleon's sojourn in Egypt, hé was stand- 
ing one morning upon the very.epex of the Great 
Pyramid of Cheops, Looking down oVer the vast ex- 
panse of sand iw the desert, he was heard to sigh. * 

“Why do you sigh, General 2?" asked Bourrienne, 
from below. 

“It makes me unhappy,” replied Napoleon, with 
a Wave of ils hand over the blistering stretch, “to see 
such a magnificent beach as this dumped inland. An 
ocean or two within reach would make of this fair 
spot the New Jersey of Africa !” 

IL—A Bormor sy tox Wanpeuine Jew. 

It was while visiting America that the Wandering 
Jew observed to a friend that it would have been 
money in bis pocket if surface railroads had been in 
vogue all his life. 

“ Why, here in New York,” he said, “‘ thanks to your 
transfer system, I can wander all day for five cents 
withoat any expenditure of «hoe leather.” 

IIL —Aweopore or Li Hone-Cuane, 

As showing the wonderful adaptability to circam- 
stance of the great Chinese statesman, it i= said that 
when informed that the Emperor had deprived him of 
his yellow jacket he merely smiled, and observed : 

“Very well, Then I shall go to America and buy a 
red golf coat. There are ways of — self 
conspicnons that this little alnond-oyed peror of 
ours wots not of.” 

1V.—From Saur Lake Crrv. 

It was while handing the priest the fee at his seven- 
teenth wedding that Brigham toa with a genial 
smile, ob-erved, “I tell you what it is, Doctor, if this 
sort of thing keeps on mach longer, you'll have tu isane 
a commutation-book for me.” 

“Ic is a good idea,” replied the priest, ‘and I'l) do 
it, fer this sort of thing must keep ov for many years 


et” 
. “ Ah, but you forget my age,” said the happy bride- 


“Not at all,” returned the other. “You might be 
six hundred and ninety, but still you'd be Young.” 


WAY IN 


V.—A Queen's Exrtanation, 


Some one having remonstraled with Queen Eliza- 
beth for sending so many to the execationer, that 
wonderful potentate replied: “ Methinks you = * 
that ronning a nation is like ranuing a railroad, To 
avoid disaster the block system has to be rigorously 
adhered to.” 

- Whereupon her Majesty winked at Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, who langhed so heartily that he was invited to 
Stay to luncheon. 


VI.—Diexens’s Trews, 


Among the anecdotes of famons literary folk never 
heretofore published is that of Charles Dickens's reply 
to Thaekeray. The latter wished to illustrate Dick- 
ens's novels, and made the proposition. 

** Well,” said Dickens, “I don't object. I'll let you 
illastrate my books if you will let me write yours.” 

Fortunately Thackeray did not accept. 


VIIL.—Soromon’s Wispom. 


A Japanese roisterer having been arrested and 
b i fore Sol for trial, that wise monarch 
asked the culprit of what nationality he was, The 
Jap, anxious to conceal the fact that he came from 
Yokohama, replied that he was a Chinaman. 

“ A China man, eb 7” said Solomon. “ We will see.” 
Then turning to the Sheriff, he remarked, “Take this 
man to the top of the tower, and drop him to the 
=. If he is a china man he will be shivered, if 

is otherwise, he will simply—” 

The sentence was never finished, for the unfortu- 
pate culprit 4 Aiateal ¢ A 








———_—_— 


Two country clergymen had 
— on a certain 
ow solemn 
the Sabbath previons to the event : 

“My dear brethren and sisters, I have the re 
of stating that on next Sanday morn Rev. 
Zachariah B. Day will preach for you. us now 
sing two verses of hymn number 489, ‘ That awful day 
will surely come.’” 

And it took him some time to discover why the 
congregation smiled. 


to exchan 
date. Oneal thom undo aeee. 
to his congregation on 

















